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THE LIGHTING OF THE LANTERN. 


IS but a flaming screed of paper, torn 


From an old news-leaf, yet, intently nurst, 


*Twixt sheltering fingers it is held and borne, 


Though wind and drizzling night-mist do their worst. 


Along the streaming deck the seaman creeps 

To where the lantern waits its kindling touch ; 

But, once that clear and steady light up-leaps, 

Who heeds the smoking wisp that helped so much ? 
VoL. XIV.—No. 59. 289 19 
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Who cares if, crushed beneath a thoughtless heel, 
‘Mid dirt and damp it finds oblivion fit ? 
Its task was to be useful, not to feel ; 
It has lived out its life; the Lamp is lit. 

+ * * + + 
A wan-faced woman, paling for her shroud, 
Worn to the bone, to lift her son on high, 
Hears of his triumph from th’ applauding crowd, 


Accounts it hers, and is content to die. 


She too, like some burnt paper cast aside, 
Its ashes trodden by unthinking feet, 


Has felt a rude heel trample on her pride 


And quench her little store of flame and heat. 





THE LIGHTING OF THE LANTERN. 


Yet who shall say the sorrow was for nought, 


Or from spent strength a woman’s failure prove, 


When he whose greatness she thus dearly bought 


Fulfils in light her dream of hope and love? 


‘What matter though the world that lays me low 
Forgets the mother, if it hails the son! 

I, the poor flickering taper, ere | go, 

Have lit the Lantern, and my work is done.” 


A. Capes ‘TARBOLTON. 














“ C~*O you will go, George ?” 
“T am disposed to go, Edith. What do you think about it?” 


“Oh, I should never hesitate. It is a duty you owe to yourself and to 
me if we are ever to get married.” 

“You mean the livings ?” 

“Well, of course. What is the use of having an uncle with a dozen rich livings 
at his disposal, if—well, if you don’t take advantage of an opportunity such as 
this ?” 

George Chesterman was silent; he was young, but his views were strong and 
clear. 

“T have a horror,” he said presently, “of degenerating into a drawing-room 
parson ; and, besides, I am not Lord Horsham’s nephew. Lady Horsham and my 
mother were first cousins; that is all the relationship ! ” 

“Well, it is near enough to give you a prior claim to others, and if you are 
wise and take my advice you will accept this offer. You have been looking like 
a ghost for the last six months, and the change will do you good. How long have 
you been slaving in these slums?” 

“Five years last September. But you must not call it slaving, Edith. These 
five years have been the happiest of my life; and it will be a terrible wrench to 
tear myself away from my work and all the associations connected with it.” 

“Does that mean me?” said the girl, turning to him with a smile. 

But the curate was too downright and honest to be wholly tactful, and besides 
there had never been any pretence of ardent love between him and _ his vicar’s 
daughter. Edith Manners was a big, pink-cheeked, cold-eyed girl—practical and 
unemotional ; and he a self-denying enthusiast who saw in the girl, or thought he 
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saw, a suitable helpmate in the life’s work he had allotted himself. So, instead of 
smiling back with a suitable pressure of the hand as the well-conducted lover 
would have done, he looked round wearily at the dismal, cheerless houses that 
hedged the narrow slum down which they were passing. 

“I was thinking more of these hideous dens,” he said, “and of the sinning, 
suffering rabble huddled together inside them; and the greater the luxury of 
Passingham the more will the contrast between this and that be forced upon me; 
and it will make me wretched, I am sure of it.” 


“Oh, that’s nonsense!” she said. ‘ You have worked like a slave, and the work 
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you have started will live and flourish after you have gone. What more can a man 
wish for? You cannot alter the natural order of things and change East London 
into Elysium or—Passingham.” 

“No,” he said thoughtfully, “the good that a single worker can do is infinitesimal. 
Still, we have been ordered to work among the poor.” 

“Which means, my friend, in plain English, that you are not doing it for the 
good of the poor themselves, but for the welfare of your own soul hereafter, which 
is but a selfish kind of religion at the best.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Edith, don’t talk in that strain,” said the curate, flushing 
up hotly. ‘What has come over you to-day? You are quite unlike yourself.” 

“Oh, nothing ; only it annoys me to see a man throwing away the only chance 
that may come to him in a lifetime, on account of some high-flown, hysterical idea 
as to the duty that he owes to burglars and pickpockets. Do you suppose there 
will be no poor and no sinners at Passingham? Of course there will—any number 
of them. Wherever you go you will find plenty of both. So take this good offer 
like a sensible man, and be thankful for it.” 

“Well, Edith, you’re generally right, I must allow. And if I go, will you look 
after the Thursday Guild, and the Home for Factory Girls, and the Drunkards’ 
Refuge, and——” 

“Qh yes, yes, you may depend on me. I will do my share of the work, and 
if you do yours you will have a fat living and we shall be able to marry before 
Christmas year.” 

And so it transpired that a week later an exceedingly good-looking young 
clergyman with a pale clean-shaven face and a broad-shouldered muscular body 
leant out of the window of a third-class compartment at Paddington to kiss the 
cold pink cheek of a tall damsel standing on the platform. 

“You will not forget the Thursday Guild, Edith?” he said earnestly, as the 
train moved slowly off. 

“No, no, dear, I will take great care of all your pets,” she replied, waving her 
hand. Then running forward a few steps, “ Mind you find out if Lord Horsham 
is High or Low Church before you hold your first service.” 

George Chesterman sank back in his seat with a faint smile, and after one 
glance at the old countrywoman in the opposite corner seat who smiled approvingly 
upon him, looked dreamily out at the passing landscape, his brain in a whirl of 
thought. But his companion continued to smile approvingly upon him, for she 
was a woman, though an old one, and the face she looked on was one of quite 
exceptional beauty, pale, clear cut, and statuesque—the face, in fact, of an idealised 
Greek god. Had the old woman been a_ physiognomist—-which she was not—she 
would have been chiefly attracted by one feature-——to wit, the mouth. For this 
mouth was at one and the same time the chief beauty and the chief defect of 
George Chesterman’s face. It was a curved, mobile, sensitive mouth,—the mouth of 
a woman rather than of a man. And the physiognomist, turning from the steadfast 
grey eyes and square firm chin to that mouth, would have shaken his head and 
said, “ No man with that mouth can be a strong man.” And to him the parishioners 
of St. Ninian’s would have answered that he knew nothing whatever about it; for 
that for five years they had known Mr. Chesterman, and he was strong beyond 
the common strength of men, fearless, self-denying, and resolute almost to sternness. 
And still the physiognomist would have shaken his head, and still he would have 
smiled the superior smile of those to whom it is given to know. 

Passingham House is five miles from the station, but the dogcart which was 
waiting covered the distance in little more than half an hour, and as they drove 
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up in the faint grey of the November twilight the young chaplain wondered at the 
size of the stupendous structure. 

The park was in proportion to the house, and it was for this reason that a 
chaplain was needed; for the house being in the centre of the park and the 
nearest village three miles off, quite a littke community had sprung up round the 
house itself—a community of gardeners, stablemen, dairymen, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
wheelwrights, and such-like—all of whom, with their wives and families, lived in 
houses provided by Lord Horsham, which houses, as every one knows, stretch 
down in one continuous cluster from the back of the gardens to the beginning of 
the home-farm buildings at the head of the upper lake. And as it was essential, 
in Lady Horsham’s opinion, that this community should have an opportunity of 
church-going, she had at length prevailed on his lordship to appoint a resident 
chaplain who should hold two services each Sabbath in the capacious if somewhat 
barn-like chapel attached to the house. His lordship had grumbled a little at 
first, as was his wont; but that meant nothing, as his wife and children--ay, and 
agent and farm bailiff, too—knew well enough by this time. And so it came to 
pass that in due course the Reverend George Chesterman, late curate of St. Ninian’s, 
and first cousin once removed to the Countess of Horsham, drove up in a high- 
wheel dogcart under the stately but unlovely portico of Passingham House. 

This was towards the beginning of November, and from the very first moment 
of his arrival the young chaplain secured the esteem and the good opinion of all 
connected with the estate. It is not easy to put the impression he made into 
stronger terms, for he was not one of those who command the easy applause of 
men. He neither smoked, drank, shot, nor hunted. At school he had been 
unanimously dubbed a prig, and nothing but his unrivalled proficiency at all games 
and sports had saved him from downright unpopularity. Now it was winter and 
the cricket season far off, so that though the men respected him and the women 
admired the severe, unsmiling beauty of his face, still he aroused no geniality or 
enthusiasm, nor did the few sore and stricken hearts that were to be found even 
within the peaceful walls of Passingham Park show any disposition to unburden 
their load of sorrow into that coldly statuesque ear. This last pained George 
Chesterman, for nothing would he have loved more than with his own strong, 
naked hands to tear the thorns from the path of every weak sinner that went 
stumbling and weeping through life. 

But for the rest he cared not a whit. He had no ambition for a brandy-and- 
soda popularity. ‘To lead a life without reproach before men, to give counsel to 
the foolish and comfort to the weary, these were the things he had set himself 
to do, and in this he succeeded. For between two and three hundred souls 
attended the chapel services every Sunday, and the practical, straightforward teaching 
of his sermons appealed to all who heard them, from Lord Horsham himself down 
to the stable lads. 

So things went smoothly with George Chesterman, and he had almost grown 
resigned to the loss of his cure of St. Ninian’s, when the first shooting party 
arrived at Passingham with much clatter and clamour, and shivering and shedding 
of fur coats in the great hall, for even at 5 p.m. there were eighteen degrees of 
frost, read by the thermometer under the portico. Two more or less notable 
peers there were, accompanied by their wives and a daughter or two; one very 
notable shot, and two or three unattached men. But the big guns of the party, 
of course, were Prince and Princess Max of Hohenberg. There was no bowing 
and backing, or spreading of red cloths when they clattered up under the portico, 
for he was not of a reigning house, and she—well, two years before, she had 
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been Miss Jeannie Elliott-Maxwell, daughter of Sir Archibald Elliott-Maxwell of 
Hangingshaw, in the county of Kircudbright. But for all this these two were un- 
doubtedly the big guns of the party, partly because of a certain glamour that 
attaches to the name of Prince, ‘even though that Prince chance to be penniless 
and without any appreciable principality, and partly because of the exceedingly 
princely personality of both their Highnesses. The Prince was a man of forty- 
three or thereabouts, very tall and massive, with a short, fair, pointed beard, an 
immense moustache, and the carriage of a soldier. His fair consort was fully 
twenty years younger, stood five feet ten in her high-heeled, red kid shoes, and 
was accounted by many the most beautiful woman in England. 

On the first night of their arrival George Chesterman went into dinner alone, 
as was his mournful wont, in the rear of the long string of chattering couples ; 
and after looking about vainly for a seat, dropped at last into a gap between 
Captain Perrifield and Lady Violet Sidney, a fair maiden of seventeen and the 
youngest daughter of the house. 

Right opposite him sat the Princess Max of Hohenberg in a pink satin dress, 
with a blaze of diamonds about the head and neck, and as George glanced at 
her with some little curiosity she happened to finish her soup, and having con- 
sequently a certain interval for observation, elected to turn her eyes full on our 
friend opposite. And these eyes came upon George as something of a surprise, 
for the hair was brown, as were the straight, thick brows, but the eyes were round, 
and deep blue like those of a two-year-old child. 

“What do you think of your a/s-d-vis?” Lady Violet asked of him later on 
in the dinner. 

“She seems very handsome,” George responded mildly. 

“Seems very handsome! Goodness gracious! What a way to talk of the 
most beautiful woman in Europe! But I suppose some allowance must be made 
for an engaged man.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, of course, if a man’s blindly in love with one woman he is hardly a 
fair judge of others.” 

“But I assure you, Lady Violet, I am not blindly in love with Miss Manners. 
I don’t suppose I am in love with her at all in the ordinary sense of the word.” 

“ Dear Mr. Chesterman, what an appalling confession !” 

“Not at all. Miss Manners and I thoroughly understand one another. Of 
course I esteem and respect her immensely, but I have always explained to her 
that in my opinion a clergyman ought to choose his wife calmly and deliberately— 
that is to say, he ought to choose a wife who will be of use to him in his work, 
rather than be led blindly by——” 

** By what?” 

“ Well, by impulse.” 

“Ts that another name for love ?” 

“T suppose it is. But I am really not a fair judge, for I have never been in love.” 

“And you are how old?” 

“ Twenty-eight.” 

“Then you ought to be ashamed of yourself. But here they are moving. 
Don’t sit all night; you will be wanted to sing.” 

Lord Horsham had a horror of tobacco smoke, so that the interval after dinner 
was necessarily short. 

When they reached the drawing-room, Princess Max was singing. ‘The men 
stood in a silent cluster about the doorway till she had finished, and then there 
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“**Do you never sing sentimental songs? ’ 


was a little burst of applause, and she was begged to sing again. So again she 
did sing, and yet again, and after that there was a call for George. ‘The chaplain 
had a really fine voice—good enough for the stage, with proper training—a high 
baritone of the kind loosely termed a tenor in drawing-rooms ; and he sang’ songs 
of the “ Lost Chord” and “ Better Land” type. 

“Do you never sing sentimental songs?” the Princess asked, when he had 
sung two of these. 

“No, I never sing sentimental songs.” 

“On principle ?” 

“Yes, on principle.” 

“But surely that is unreasonable. Clergymen fall in love and marry just the 
same as other people.” 
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“True. Still, it is not necessary for them to sing of these things; there are 
plenty of other songs left for them.” 

“Shall we try a duet? I think our voices would go rather well together. 
Do you know ‘ Bonnie Jean’?” 

No, he did not; but he admitted to reading at sight, so the piece was turned 
up, and together they embarked on it, the Princess accompanying. 

“Tt will be quite appropriate,” she said sweetly, over her right shoulder, “for 
my name is Jean, you know.” 

But at the fourth line George stopped abruptly, at which there arose a general 
outcry, “It was going so well,” “Such a lovely thing,” and “ Your voices sounded 
so well together,” etc. So, with rather a bad grace, George explained that he was 
not used to singing duets, and that he thought he had better stick to his own 
songs that he knew. So with this the company had perforce to rest satisfied ; 
and then with George turning over the music, the Princess sang the song alone— 
and sang it very sweetly too, while the Prince leant forward in his chair, and in 
the voice of a drill sergeant with a German accent described to Lord Drumquin 
a recent boar hunt in Bohemia. 

“Do you like it?” Her Highness asked of George when the song was finished. 

“T hardly think I do,” he replied, so dourly that she gave a little hoist to 
her level brows and played soft chords upon the keys. 

This was the end of the singing—for that night, that is—for otherwise it was 
only the end of the beginning. For later on, during the aftermath of conversation 
that breaks out with the grasping of bedroom-candles, she said to him, “I have 
no notion, Mr. Chesterman, of letting you off so easily as all this. I am told 
there is a wonderful practice-room here, where one may raise discords till the 
crack of doom, without a whisper being heard outside; and there I intend to 
keep you to-morrow morning till you have mastered at least six of my duets. I 
have any number with me.” 

George bowed low and murmured something inaudible as civility demanded, 
but in his heart of hearts he determined that he would do nothing of the sort, 
but slip out quietly after breakfast on his bicycle, and do a round of the villagers 
of Egworth. However, in this he rather overestimated his powers of resistance. 
For, without actual boorishness, it is not an easy matter to refuse so very reason- 
able a request to a musical young lady, more especially when that young lady is a 
Princess with the figure of a goddess, a tip-tilted nose, and the round blue eyes 
of an infant child. 

So poor George was led away captive—not wholly reluctant, for singing was a 
great passion with him—and for two hours or so they warbled duets together in 
the strangely-isolated practice-room that stands out as a sort of pendant to the 
long west wing. But “ Bonnie Jean” he would not sing. 

“IT suppose you think it is too personal,” said the Princess, laughing. 

This was the time of the great frost, so after luncheon the ladies must needs 
troop down to the lower lake with skates and muffs, and many little shivers. 
And with them, too, went the Reverend George Chesterman ; for skating is a 
wholly clerical pastime, and his young reverence was a past-master of the art. A 
noble sheet of water is the lower lake, and over a mile in length; but it was at 
the upper end only that the skaters congregated, for, though the ice was black 
and sound, and six inches thick, there were time-honoured traditions of mysterious 
springs at the lower end, and subtle under-currents, the whole object of whose 
being was to engulf unwary skaters; so that half the lake was left silent and 
deserted, and the people clustered at the upper end where the water was reputed 
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shallower. And a merry gathering they were! Great folks from the house, 
villagers from Egworth, employés of the place, and a sprinkling of neighbours from 
the country round. And when the light began to fail some of the foresters would 
light great bonfires of sticks on either bank and stimulate them with oil, till the 
whole scene danced and flickered in the red, leaping glow. 

George Chesterman, as I have said, was an adept in the art of skating, and 
the evolutions he could perform and the gyrations he could gyrate without losing 
his equilibrium had to be seen to be believed. With such exercises he was 
busying himself in a retired corner of the lake when he became aware of young 
Reginald Sidney bearing down on him like a tornado from the distance. 

“Princess Max wants you to go and teach her to skate,” he shouted, and 
having delivered himself of his message, vanished in a whirl of arms and legs. 

“T do hope I’m not very troublesome,” Her Highness said sweetly, “but I 
am sO anxious to master the outside edge backwards, and it’s such nervous work 
alone. You are so strong on your skates, I feel I shall not be afraid with you.” 

George expressed himself charmed, as in honest truth he was, for skating is a 
healthful and exhilarating exercise, and the Princess, with her tall, lissome figure, 
an exceedingly apt pupil; so apt, in fact, that the need for masculine support was 
hardly apparent. It is true that once or twice she lost her balance and would 
have fallen had the chaplain not caught her, but except for this she seemed little 
less proficient than her master. 

It was two days after this, namely, on the Thursday, that the conversation 
about to be narrated took place. ‘They were skating hand-in-hand across the lake, 
Princess Max and the chaplain, and George Chesterman’s face was the face of a 
holiday schoolboy, radiant with pure enjoyment of air and healthful exercise. As 
to Her Highness’ face it was as it always was, fresh, innocent, and unruffled as a 
rose in June, 

“Tt is almost a pity you have to go to-morrow,” he said; “two more lessons 
would make you perfect.” 

“But I am not going,” she exclaimed, in round-eyed surprise. 

“What! Surely this is the last day’s shooting !” 

“Yes, but didn’t you know, Max and I are staying on a fortnight longer ? 
You see, Lord Horsham stayed a month with us in Germany last year, and he 
made us promise that we would stay the same time with him at Passingham. So 
you see we are trying to keep our promise, though we shall still be a week short 
of the full month. But good gracious, my dear man, don’t look so_ utterly 
miserable. You might have the decency to try and looked pleased, even if you 
don’t feel it.” 

But George was not pleased, nor did he make any effort to appear so. For 
here was a thing wholly outside his calculations, the which calculations had been 
based honestly and conscientiously on the belief that Their Highnesses of Hohenberg 
would take their departure on the Friday with the rest of the shooting party. And 
such an alarmingly serious matter did this oversetting of his calculations appear to 
the chaplain, that without taking the slightest notice of his fair comrade, he then 
and there set his busy brain to work, planning and scheming how he could best 
remedy the unhappy error he had made. It is doubtful whether at this early stage 
these plans took any very definite shape, for the Princess’ announcement had been 
so wholly unexpected that so far it had conjured up nothing more concrete than a 
few shadowy spectres hovering vaguely about the pathway of the future. These, 
however, were in themselves of so unprepossessing a type, that the chaplain’s 
mental gaze wandered weakly round about their heads and over their shoulders 
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and under their chins ; anywhere, in fact, except straight into their grinning, mocking 
faces. However, this is a premature invasion into the province of mental analysis ; 
and for present purposes it is sufficient to say that the practical outcome of all 
this was that with a muttered apology to his companion he raised his black 
shovel hat and skated with extreme swiftness to the row of seats that was placed 
by the boat-house for the convenience of skaters from the house. The Princess 
watched him take off his skates and stride away across the park, and then she 
laughed softly, and with a little shrug of her shoulders executed a figure of eight 
with an ease which was remarkable in so unpractised a skater. 

So the more or less notable peers, and the very notable shot, and the unattached 
men, went off in the dark-green carriages with their sleek bay horses; and the 
reduced family party assembled for luncheon with the feeling of gloom which 
comes with the departure of many guests. And in none was this gloom more 
apparent than in the Reverend George Chesterman; for his brows were bent, and 
his curved mobile mouth compressed into a single straight line, and his manner, 
especially to the Princess Max of Hohenberg, little less than rude. But she, with 
a sweetness that never left her, smiled on him all the more brightly, and when in 
answer to her inquiry he snapped out that he was not going to skate that afternoon 
on account of the choir practice, what must she do but insist on taking part in 
the practice herself, and lending the support of her musical mezzo-soprano to the 
rather feeble band of trebles! George was so frankly unresponsive that Lady 
Horsham got quite hot; but the Princess apparently noticed nothing of all this, 
for the moment luncheon was over she dragged him off to the chapel to choose 
hymns and chants, while the others went off to the lake. And never, the world 
said, had the singing gone so well as it did the following Sunday, with the 
Princess Max sitting in the fore-part of the chancel and mellowing the reedy pipe 
of the dependants with her own sweet fresh tones. 

“She was for hall the world like a hangel from ’eaven, both to look at 
and to listen to,” said the third housemaid to the still-room maid; and _ this 
was the common opinion of all. But that night, in his little room above the 
portico, George Chesterman prayed long and earnestly, and at times almost wildly ; 
for the outline of the spectres ahead was day by day growing clearer, and on the 
breasts of one or two of them were their names writ, legibly, and in letters 
of scarlet. 

* + * * * * * 

The second shooting party had arrived—a party of similar component parts to 
the first—and on the first night after dinner, conversation being languid, and 
entertainment hard of inception, George Chesterman and the Princess were called 
upon to sing, and called upon so imperatively that the chaplain had no choice but 
to comply, which he did with an exceedingly bad grace and the face of a 
condemned criminal. 

“What a saturnine chaplain!” whispered Lord Woolwich to his nearest 
neighbour. 

“ Yes,” she assented, “he looks depressingly gloomy ; otherwise it’s a beautiful 
head.” 

“Pooh!” said his lordship contemptuously. “I couldn’t stand a sour-faced 
chap like that about the house.” 

However, with the excellence of his singing even the men could find no fault, 
though of course Princess Max came in for the chief share of the applause, as is 
right and customary. 

The weather during this second week of entertainment continued brilliant and 
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unvaryingly frosty as before, and as before the lower lake was the daily rendezvous 
of the ladies. 

However, on the third day of the party, that is, on the Wednesday, the 
Princess Max announced to the world at breakfast that it was her intention that 
day to have luncheon in the big white tent that pursued the shooting party, and 
for the rest of the afternoon to stand in the snow behind “ poor Max, and watch 
him miss the tall pheasants.” To this, as may be supposed, the men offered no 
objection ; and so about one o’clock, under the guidance of young Reggy, she set 
out in a suitably short grey skirt, over which she wore a tight-fitting black velvet 
jacket trimmed with chinchilla fur, and on her remarkably neat small head a little 
round hat of the same. 

“Shall you skate this afternoon, Mr. Chesterman?” Lady Violet asked at 
luncheon. “It is almost a week since you were down there.” 

“Ves, I think I will skate this afternoon,” he replied unconcernedly ; and after 
that there was one little person at Passingham House to whom the secrets of George 
Chesterman’s heart were no longer secrets. And that little person wept and grew 
very sad. 

But the chaplain was not sad that day, but on the contrary was in better spirits 
than he had been for days; and after luncheon he strode down to the lake, 
swinging his skates in truly light-hearted fashion. And when those skates were on 
his feet and he commenced skimming and curving and pirouetting among the crowd, 
the man was as different from the man of the day before as the freed man from the 
slave, for the light came back to his eye, and the colour to his cheek, and from 
his face the hunted look of the past few days passed clean away, and he whistled. 

Now be it understood, in spite of what has transpired, and in spite of what may 
yet transpire, that this was a good man—good to the core in purpose and thought— 
honest, earnest and sincere, and only by his mouth saved from the perfect goodness 
that profiteth little because of its ease. And this same mouth, as we have seen, 
had for four whole days by sheer force of will been kept in a hard, straight line. 
But now under the stimulating influence of exercise and the swift motion through 
the crisp keen air, it gradually began to relax and to waver and bend, till finally 
the mouth itself opened a full quarter of an inch, and so remained. And it was 
in this distressing, though I am bound to say normal, condition of the mouth that 
the shock came. Very abruptly and unexpectedly it came in the dim, fading light, 
and in the shape of a tall, lissome young lady in a black velvet jacket and hat 
trimmed with grey chinchilla fur. 

“Oh, here you are,” she cried. “Isn’t this energetic of me? I stayed with them 
till they had done shooting, and then I flew down here for ten minutes’ skating 
before dark, just to warm myself. Come on, let’s race down to the lower end.” 

She caught him by the arm and dragged at him as she passed, and he, with 
the intoxication of the frost in his veins, but with never a thought, mind, beyond 
the pure physical joy of racing for a mile across ideal ice, bent his shoulders and 
lowered his head and without a word shot past her. So they raced, side by side, 
through the circling crowd, and out across the black virgin ice that cracked and 
groaned dismally beneath them, as ice that has never borne the weight of man 
will crack, be it never so thick. And the more it cracked the louder and merrier 
they laughed and the lower they bent their heads and the faster they raced—on 
and on past the island and the old duck-stand, till they drew up panting but 
exultant in the bay to the left of the bridge—the bay that is hedged in by tall 
white reeds backed up by the great woods beyond. 

“Ah!” cried Princess Max, drawing a long breath, “that was glorious.” 
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“Glorious  in- 
deed,” said the 
chaplain; but even 
as the words left his 
mouth there came 
upon him, and came 
upon him for the 
first time, an over 
whelming sense of 
the presence of dan- 
ger. He turned and 
looked up the water 
at the far-off figures 
flitting hither and 
thither in the red 
glow of the fires ; 
and the wonderful 
silence of the night 
and the sense of 
isolation filled him 
with a great panic 
of fear. 

“Come,” he said, 
“we will go back 
now.” 

“Nonsense!” she 
cried. ‘After we 
have braved all the 
hidden dangers of 
this unexplored 
region! That would 
be ridiculous.” 

“Do you mean 
to sit here, then, till 
dinnertime?” he 
said, with a weak 

“«*1t would be a perfect sin not to practise our Dutch roll.’” laugh. 

“Not sit, my 
friend, but skate, skate, skate. Just look at this heavenly ice without a flaw or 
a scratch from shore to shore. It would be a perfect sin not to practise our 
Dutch roll. You know you have shamefully neglected your duty during the last 





few days. I believe it is almost a week since you gave me a lesson.” 

“Tsn’t it rather late?” he protested. 

“Tate! No,” she said; “why, what is there to do when we get in except to 
make conversation to dowagers? Come on; I'll let you off in five minutes if you’re 
frightened.” 

“Just five minutes, then,” he assented, the mouth asserting itself. 

The daylight was quite gone by now, only high overhead shone Venus in the 
crescent—radiant—white and shadow-throwing. It was a scene brimful of powerful 
influences ; an ideal battle-field for the spirits of good and evil. And in point of 
fact at this identical moment a very strange thing did take place. For while the 
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two were skating hand-in-hand under the tall, silent reeds, there suddenly appeared 
out of the surrounding gloom a solitary figure in black. And a remarkable interest 
this figure seemed to take in the skaters, though of him they took not the slightest 
notice. And suddenly he pressed forward and whispered in the Princess’ ear, and 
she smiled softly; whereupon the figure melted away into the darkness. Then 
presently, just as George was beginning to feel devoutly thankful that the five 
minutes must have run its course, Princess Max gave a little sharp cry of pain, and 
clutched wildly at him. 

“Oh!” she gasped, “I have twisted my foot badly. Hold me up, or I shall fall.” 

So he supported her gently to one of the big stones that littered the bank 
between the patches of reeds, and there she sat down with many a little groan 
and made him take off her boot and chafe the injured limb between his two 
strong hands. 

“Thanks,” she said. ‘It’s better now. But I am afraid I shall never be able 
to skate back. Do you think you could carry me as far as the boat-house? | 
think I could manage to limp up to the house from there.” 

“Of course I could, easily enough.” 

“T don’t know. I weigh ten stone. But try for a few yards, and if you can’t 
manage it, you must get a chair.” 

So he took her up and skated round in a circle to show how easy it was. 
And she lay back in his arms and laughed up softly in his face. 

“1 feel like some damosel of old being carried off by her gallant knight,” she 
said. ‘Do you know, now I come to think of it, you must be rather like what 
Sir Launcelot was, with his stern proud face and massive limbs. Ah, my friend, 
a casque and basnet would become you better than that long black coat and 
shovel hat. I should like to see you holding the lists against all comers with my 
token on your helm.” 

“What! a scarlet sleeve sewn with pearls ?” 

“Was that that little fool Elaine’s? No, no, if you were Launcelot, I should 
be Guinevere, and Max—yes, Max would do pretty well as Arthur, as far as the 
fighting was concerned. Otherwise, I am afraid he would have to be the Arthur 
of history rather than of Tennyson.” 

“Thank you,” said the chaplain gravely. “I have no ambition to be a 
Launcelot. I would sooner—a thousand times sooner be Arthur.” 

“ What, though I were Guinevere ?” 

The brim of the chaplain’s hat was broad, but Venus in the crescent was very 
bright, and his head was averted as he skated swiftly back to the stone and laid 
his burden down. “I think I will get a chair,” he said. 

“You will not carry me?” 

“No, I think I will not carry you.” 

“Why, what’s the matter ?” 

“Princess Max, may I ask a favour of you?” 

“Why, surely,” she said, laughing. “If Launcelot may not claim what favours 
he will of Guinevere, it would be a strange thing indeed.” 

“Princess Max,” said the chaplain, speaking very slowly, “I would ask you as 
a personal favour to leave me alone. I am a minister of God, and you are a 
married woman, and I ask you in the name of God to leave me alone.” 

“What do you mean?” she cried. 

“You know very well what I mean. You know your power, and it is a 
cowardly and a shameful thing to misuse it as you do. And again I ask you in 
the name of God to leave me alone.” 
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“My dear boy, you are becoming melodramatic and very tiresome,” she said. 
“As I have already told you, you have no business to be a parson. You should 
have been a medizval knight. And as for me, you need concern yourself in no 
way. Max and I understand one another thoroughly, and I would as soon think 
of interfering with him as he with me.” 

But the man was in no mood to argue, and before she had done speaking he 
had turned round and was skating away into the darkness. 

“You are surely not going to leave me here alone and like this?” she cried 
after him. 

“T will send you assistance,” he said. 

“But at least you will put on my boot?” 

“No, I am afraid I cannot even put on your boot.” 

And whatever further plaints this forsaken damosel may have raised were lost 
on the night breeze, for George Chesterman raced ahead as though he were skating 
away from the Evil One himself, which as will presently be seen he was not. 
However, the rush through the night air was good, and when he had taken off his 
skates, and despatched one of the men to the rescue with a chair, he set out on 
his walk across the park with the feeling of an escaped convict. 

The woodman who had been sent to the relief of the Princess Max started off 
with all the expedition of which he was master, but before he had got as far as 
the island he was astounded by the apparition of the injured lady herself skating 
up the lake with a swiftness and vigour that carried her past him like a_ flash, 
from which it may be inferred that the injury to the foot was not so severe as 
was at first supposed. 

From the upper end of the lake to the house is a short mile, and the journey 
may be made either by the road or by the grass—the latter being slightly shorter. 
And on this particular night, the snow being thin and very dry, the chaplain 
elected to take the shorter cut, and started off across the grass with lowered brow 
and quick, angry strides. And close by his side there walked the same figure in 
black that we have seen before, and after a ljttle this figure leant forward and 
whispered in the man’s ear. ‘The words he whispered were these: “ Zhough your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow.” And the effect on the man was.a 
thing past belief; for he staggered and reeled as though struck in the face, and 
throwing out his arms clutched wildly at a tree as he passed, and there hung with 
the face of one stretched upon the rack. For two minutes or more he may have 
remained so, and then drawing in a long breath through his teeth he wiped his 
brow, on which, in spite of the frost, the perspiration stood out in beads, and once 
more set out on his walk. And once more that other figure walked at his side, 
and presently he whispered again the same words: “‘ Though vour sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be white as snow.” 

This time the man took no visible notice, but walked on quickly, with that 
poor mouth twitching woefully; so that at first it seemed as though the whispered 
words had passed unheeded. But when he had covered another fifty yards of 
ground, suddenly, with a moan, he fell forward, prone on the ground, and dug at 
the snow with his fingers. 

“OQ God!” he cried. “All merciful God, save me! And this he repeated 
again and yet again like a child. And then, as one talking to himself, he went 
on aloud, “Can God’s word be a premium on sin? Or is God a man, to be 
haggled with and held to the wording of a bond? No, and a thousand times no.” 
For a time he was silent. ‘Then he broke out afresh, “Surely a man who legalises 
his fraud against another by means of one lax clause in the contract is a despicable 
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wretch enough ; but what of the man who plays the same part with God? ‘That 
promise was meant for fools—those who frolic through life without a God, and 
only find Him by grace at the end; but what has it to do with me, for I Anxow?” 

And so he rose, and giving himself a great shake, set out for the house with his 
head held high and his face full of a new resolve. And for the rest of the way 
he went alone, for his companion had disappeared. When he reached the house 
he flung down his hat and went straight to Lady Horsham’s room. 

“May I come in?” he said. 

“Ves, George, of course. Is anything the matter?” 

“Only this, that I am afraid I must give up my chaplaincy here. I am very 
sorry, but the life does not suit me.” 

Lady Horsham looked distressed. ‘“ My dear George, I am more than sorry. 
What is it you complain of?” 

“JT make no complaint at all. Nothing could be kinder than every one has been 
to me; but the life does not suit me. ‘There is too little work and too much 
sloth, and it is not good for me; I am getting ill.” 

“You certainly have been looking ill lately. But can we not find more work 
for you to do? We should all be so very sorry to lose you, and the remedy 
should surely not be hard to find.” 

“No, Lady Horsham, it is very good of you, but I must 
slums and the constant work from day to day to keep me well.” 


go. I want my 

“Very well, George,” said her ladyship, a little aggrieved. ‘“ Of course, if you 
have made up your mind, there is nothing more to be said. When do you think 
of going?” 

‘“‘T should like, if possible, to go to-morrow morning by the 9.30.” 

“To-morrow! But, my dear boy, the thing is impossible. You positively must 
stay till after Christmas. We can’t do without you. ‘There’s the beef and the 
blankets to be given out, and Horsham’s hundred pounds to be distributed 
among the sick, and goodness knows what else besides! And we look to you to 
manage all these things for us. We have been so dreadfully imposed on the last 
year or two. And then, I should be miserable if we had no service in the chapel 
on Christmas Day. So you see, we really can’t let you go.” 

George Chesterman looked round the room somewhat wildly. The hunted-hare 
look was very noticeable just now. 

“T am more sorry than I can say,” he said, “to put you to any inconvenience, 
but I am afraid I must persist in my determination.” 

“Why, George, what’s the matter with you?” cried her ladyship irritably. ‘‘ You 
are so very strange at times.” 

“T hardly know what’s the matter with me,” he said. “But this much I do 
know, that I must get away from here without delay.” 

“Well, George, I must confess I am immensely disappointed in you. I have 
always heard of you as one to whom self was as nothing by the side of duty ; and 
now for some ridiculous personal whim about your health you must needs—you 
must needs go and do this,” said her ladyship, finishing somewhat lamely ; but then 
she was a good deal upset. 

“You should really think of others a little,’ she continued. “If not of us, at 
all events of the poor people round to whom you owe a distinct duty; and that 
duty you are deliberately shirking for purely selfish, personal reasons—and a week 
before Christmas, too, of all times in the year! I am really ashamed of you.” 
“You could surely get some one else?” poor George said miserably. 

“No, we could not,” she snapped; “and even if we could, it would be 
VoL. XIV.—No. 59. 20 
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extremely disagreeable to have a complete stranger here at Christmas. And _ then, 
he could know nothing of the poor people round and who is to get the beef and 
the blankets and Horsham’s sick-money. And, besides, the thing is absurd. It 
won't kill you to stay another fortnight, and if you choose to exert yourself you 
can find as much work to do here as in your dear slums. ‘There is the whole 
length and breadth of the property as a field for your labours, and if you choose 
you can employ your whole time from now till Christmas in going about and 
finding out all the genuine cases of sickness or distress.” 

“ Of course, I could do that,” he said; “but would not the parish ministers 
resent it?” 

“Well, it can’t be helped if they do,” she replied. “ ‘hat is what you are here 
for—principally.” 

So George went dejectedly out of the room—very dejectedly and limply, and 
yet with a certain sense of relief at the prospect of real, energetic work. Next 
morning he had breakfast by himself at eight o’clock, and started out to scour the 
country on his bicycle. First to Plumbridge he went, and then on to Lavington, 
riding like one possessed, up and down all the hills, even up the great Flexham 
hill, which is marked “ dangerous.” And then from there round by the park wall 
to Chollock, and again beyond that to Egdean, and so at last home again about 
a quarter to three, with sadly aching legs, and a note-book full of eleemosynary 
information. The luncheon was not yet cleared away, though the others had 
finished, and so with a certain grim satisfaction at the weariness he had brought 
upon his frame, he sat down to his solitary meal. He was usually a man of large 
appetite, but just now he was in an ascetic mood and ate but sparingly. While he 
was so engaged, he heard the laughing voices of the ladies as they passed through 
the conservatory behind on their way to skate. There was to be a great festival 
that afternoon on the lower lake. Fires were to be lighted on the ice, and great 
joints of meat roasted, and long tables spread, and beef and beer, and tea and 
cakes served out without stint to all comers from three to six. George Chesterman 
knew that he would be expected to be there and act as Master of the Ceremonies 
and see that none exceeded in the matter of beer, or descended to wrangling or 
tibaldry. And yet he was not going. It was a great dereliction of duty, he 
knew, and yet he was not going. And thinking it more than probable that, 
when his absence was discovered, he might be sent for, he determined to pass 
the afternoon in the practice-room, which he knew was the last place that any 
servant might be expected to hunt for him in. This practice-room had been built 
by the late earl, whose horror of anything in the shape of music or minstrelsy 
amounted almost to a disease. And this foolish nobleman had been so blinded 
by his love for Lady Sylvia Meredith that he had married her, although in full 
possession of the knowledge that the pursuit and study of music in all its parts 
was the ruling passion of the lady’s life. Hence, as may be supposed, interminable 
bickerings ; and finally, as the only solution of the difficulty, his lordship had built 
this practice-room, on the distinct assurance of his countess that her musical 
pursuits should be carried on in this room, and in this room only. It is reached 
through the west wing, at the extreme end of which two pairs of heavy folding 
glass doors give on to a long passage with a parquet floor, on one side of which 
is a dead wall, and on the other a glass partition looking on to the Italian garden. 
At the end of the passage is a red baize swing door, and immediately inside that 
the door of the room itself. So that it will be seen that Sylvia Lady Horsham’s 
fugues and symphonies had need to penetrate through four doors and forty yards 
of passage before they could molest the ears of her lord. The room itself is circular 
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with a carpetless parquet floor and domed ceiling through which alone the daylight 
is admitted, and in consequence of this and an absence of superfluous draperies 
the acoustic properties of the room are quite remarkable. 

To this room George Chesterman now took his way, carrying with him a very 
old edition of Dr. Jefferson’s sermons with a view to seeking solace for his 
unquiet spirit in the admirable teachings of that eminent divine. However, it is a 
regrettable fact that before he had got through the first two pages of the seventh 
sermon he was fast asleep on the big divan that stands in the centre of the room. 
It may have been some half-hour later that he woke with a slight crick in the 
neck and an uncomfortable feeling of having wasted much valuable time in the 
indulgence of sloth; and finding the waning daylight insufficient for further 
reading, he sat down at the piano and started humming fragments of songs—songs 
of the mournful, hopeless class, but songs which at the moment appeared germane 
to his then frame of mind. ‘Two or three of these he sang, and then suddenly, 
like a startled hare, he stopped short and sat bolt upright on the music-stool, 
listening. For, far away from the end of the passage, came the sound of a door 
banging—the big glass door that separates the passage from the main block of the 
house—and he was listening for footsteps. Was it only the wind, he wondered, or 
was it a footman coming to put coals on the fire? Not the wind, certainly, for 
now he could plainly hear the footsteps—leisurely, regular footsteps—approaching 
the baize door. And then the door rattled as the outer one swung back, and 
next moment Princess Max came slowly into the room, smiling and radiant in a 
pink pongee-silk tea-gown. 

“You here!” she cried. “Well, that is a blessing. I thought I was the 
only Gne left in the house. I can’t stand bean-feasts and things of that kind, so 
I suddenly discovered a headache and shirked attendance this afternoon. But 
why are you not down at the lake, Mr. Chesterman? Surely they will miss you ?” 

“T'am very tired,” he said; “I had a hard morning’s work.” 

“Well, then, we are both invalids,” she said, laughing. “And we must censole 
one another as best we can. What shall we do? Sing?” 

“No,” he said, with a very forced smile, as he rose from the music-stool. “I 
am afraid I must be getting back to my room; I have a lot of work to do, and 
I have wasted too much time this afternoon as it is.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” she said. “You know you have nothing in the world to do, 
and you must stay here and amuse me. We will either sing or talk, whichever 
you like.” 

“T am very sorry,” said the chaplain, moving round the back of the piano 
towards the door, “but I really must go.” 

“Must you?” she said with a short laugh. ‘“ Well, we shall see,” and taking 
three rapid steps forward she turned the key in the lock and dropped it into her 
pocket. Then she turned and faced him. “I will zo¢ be shunned and run from 
as if I were an ogress,” she said, stamping her little foot upon the polished floor. 
“What do you mean by it, Mr. Chesterman? It is rude—outrageously rude, and 
I won’t have it. I won’t have you everlastingly slinking out of the room the 
moment I come in. No, no, sit down at once and make yourself agreeable.” 

For one short mad moment the man thought of wresting the key from her by 
force, but the next he shrank from the idea with a shudder. 

“Princess Max,” he said, “if you have a grain of self-respect or proper feeling 
in you, you will give me up that key.” 

“Then I suppose I have neither,” she replied, “for I have not the slightest 
intention of giving it up. No, no, my friend, I am not going to mope by myself 
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for an hour and a half just to suit your fads and crotchets. Come and sit down 
here at once, like a good, sensible boy, and talk nicely to me.” 

‘No, I shall not,” he said rudely ; “as long as you choose to detain me here 
against my will I shall stand.” 

She looked at him for a minute with an amused smile playing about her eyes 
and the corners of her mouth. Then suddenly she rose and walked straight up 
to him. 

“ And shall I tell you why?” she said, tapping him on the chest with the 
point of her finger. ‘“ Because, my Launcelot, for all your stern, proud face and 
haughty manner, you are afraid—woefully afraid. Come, look me straight in the 
face and deny it if you can.” 

But the man did not look in her face, but anywhere else where his troubled 
eyes could find a resting-place. He was standing with his back against the piano, 
and she facing him. 

“Why,” she said, “you are trembling! Am I so very terrible, then?” 

But the man said nothing, and presently she gave a little laugh, and, putting 
her finger under his chin, tried to raise his downcast face. 

“Come, my intrepid knight,” she said, “be a man and hold up your head.” 

But he with a sudden movement dashed her hand aside, and pushing roughly 
past her made for the door. 

“Will you give me that key?” he cried, with a very white face. 

“No, I certainly will not,” she replied, with a childish pout. “If you had 
behaved nicely I might have let you go, but you are extremely rude and 
disagreeable, and I shall keep you here another half-hour as a punishment.” 

He glanced round the room with the look of a hunted beast, and she, noticing 
the look, recovered her good humour on the instant. 

“Come now,” she said sweetly, “I will return you good for evil, and sing you 
a song. Do you understand French? Well, I know you do, so I will sing you a 
song called ‘ Z’Heure Attendue.’* Its a beautiful song.” 
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So she sat down and sang, playing: the accompaniment from memory and 
keeping her eyes on his face throughout, and he, with his back against the door, 
looked sullenly down at his boots and tried not to listen. 

The expression and sympathetic quality of Princess Max’s voice was exquisite. 
The only fault that could be found with it was a certain lack of power. But now 
in this sounding-board of a room the high notes of the last few bars soared and 
thrilled and vibrated in a way that no lover of music could hear unmoved, and 
then died slowly away in the last plaintive cadence. 

“Well,” she said smilingly, “do you like it?” 

“No, I do not like it,” he replied curtly. “And now perhaps you will let 
this fool’s play come to an end!” 

“Oh, all in good time! It is scarcely half-past four yet, and the others will 
not be back for an hour and a half, so there is no need to hurry.” 

She had left the piano now and was leaning lazily back on the divan. 

“You look very wretched and uncomfortable there, standing up against that 
door. Why don’t you come and sit down and talk sensibly ?” 

But the man made no answer. He was standing very rigid and erect, and 
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frowning down at the floor with white set face. And the woman lay back and 
watched him with the face of a child watching a pantomime—a face on which the 
smile might at any moment break into open laughter. And so for some minutes 
they remained motionless. Then at last, under the magnetic attraction of her fixed 
gaze, his eyes grew restless, and more restless, and finally rebelling against all 
control turned full and suddenly upon the woman’s face—that childishly amused 
face. And the next moment he had her in his arms, and was kissing her as only 
a man can who has held love at arm’s length for a lifetime. 

“So, my St. Anthony, I have thawed you at last,” she said, laughing and 
patting her disordered hair. ‘“ But there is no need to be so very rough.” 

But the man said nothing, for the thaw was too complete for words. 





They shot seventeen hundred pheasants that day in the Warner woods. This 
was a record bag for Passingham, and in commemoration of the event Lord 
Horsham produced the remnant of his ’74 Perrier-Jouet, over which—though 
decidedly gone—his guests smacked their lips and cocked their heads knowingly, 
and tried hard to persuade themselves that they were enjoying such good things 
as fall to the lot of man but rarely. And as faith and actuality are separated by 
the thinnest of partitions, it is needless to record that in this they succeeded 
admirably. Never had the great dining-room at Passingham seen a more jovial 
dinner. Toasts were drunk and congratulations passed; and of all that merry 
gathering none was merrier than the Princess Max of Hohenberg. She was dressed 
in a plain white frock, with a single row of pearls round her fair neck, and she 
looked and behaved—as Sir George Dent remarked to his neighbour—like a school- 
girl dining downstairs for the first time. In tearing spirits she was, without doubt, 
so that his lordship—good old soul!—nearly fell from his chair with laughter 
at her quaint, naive sayings. And the other guests, too, both men and women 
alike, were infected by her gaiety, so that, as I say, the walls of the dining-room 
rang with laughter. But one there was, sitting down at the far end of the table, 
under the portrait of Gabrielle D’Estrées, who seemed sadly out of place in that 
gay gathering. For neither was he merry, nor did he find solace in the faulty 
champagne with the big name, but sat silent, with haggard eyes cast down on his 
empty plate. And when the ladies had filed away, and the men were recapitulating 
the glories of the day, he crept away unnoticed to his room above the portico, and 
there fell on his knees and had his dark hour unseen. And down in the yellow 
saloon the Princess Max sang “ Bonnie Jean.” 

* * * * * * 

Two days later was Sunday, and at half-past eleven of the morning the house 
party assembled in the gallery outside the chapel. ‘The shooting party had of 
course left, but the Hohenbergs were still there, and some six or seven of the 
family. The two front rows of pews were always reserved for the choir; then 
behind these sat the house party; and again behind them the servants, and in the 
rear of all the emp/oyés of the place and their families. Princess Max, as before, sat 
among the choir in the front pew, just below the pulpit; and very sweetly she led 
the singing. 

But it is not with the singing that day that we have to concern ourselves, but 
with the preaching of the house chaplain. He was always a good preacher of a 
kind ; not a rhetorician, but a man who spoke plain, strong words of common-sense 
from a broad point of view, and a man whose words commanded attention and 
carried conviction from the evident sincerity of the speaker. But this day there 
was something unusual in the chaplain’s manner—he was habitually calm and 











A SCARLET SIN. 


“It was plain, . . that the man was labouring under some strong excitement.” 


earnest, but never impassioned; but now as he faced his congregation from the 
raised desk, it was plain, even to the blacksmith’s fat wife in the back pew, that 
the man was labouring under some strong excitement. He was pale as death, and 
in his eyes was the look of a man in sore bodily pain. “The wages of sin is 
death,” was the text, and from the opening word of the preacher, men and women 
listened spellbound, for they felt that behind the spoken words was the whole force 
of a strong man’s soul. Very shortly he spoke and with ever-increasing earnestness, 
as a man who gathers strength as he goes, and then he paused—paused for so 
long, that those who were looking at their boots in self-conscious shame glanced, 
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up at the preacher’s face in wonder. But he had not finished. He was looking 
straight before him over the heads of the back rows, and just when the pause was 
becoming uncomfortable he began again, speaking very slowly and without hand 
movement of any kind. 

“The wages of sin is death,” he repeated, “not the death of the few short 
years we pass in this world, but the terrible second death, when the sin-spotted 
soul shall be judged unworthy to live the perfect life that has no ending or decay 
And what can we suppose must be the extent of sin to carry with it this fearful 
penalty! Ah, that is a question that no man can answer for another. For, apart 
from the question of surrounding influences, the act which in the case of one man 
is an appreciated sin, in the case of another may be but the thoughtless folly of 
a fool. For nothing is more certain than this, that the fact of sin lies chiefly in 
the consciousness of sin, and the more complete the consciousness the more 
unpardonable the sin. Will the peeress’ robe be of necessity whiter than the 
Magdalene’s, or is the priest’s passport to heaven more assured than the thief’s ? 
I think not, even though the count of committed sin may have been unevenly 
distributed. But if these four stand side by side on the same platform, to be 
judged for the like offences, can there be any reasonable doubt as to whose will 
be the deeper damnation ?” 

The words in themselves were impressive. They would have been impressive 
even in a big London church, where the diatribes of the preacher glance off 
individual shoulders and fulminate harmlessly among the crowded aisles. But here, 
within the circumscribed limits of a private chapel, and within a few yards of the 
face of the preacher, and that preacher a tame chaplain, the effect was almost 
startling. For he spoke, not as one who drones out the conceptions of another 
mind, but as a man speaks who is driven to the expression of unpalatable truths 
by some inward force beyond control. And people felt this, and fidgeted in their 
seats and grew very hot and uncomfortable. And one or two on the hindermost 
pews glanced at one another and sniggered weakly to hide their discomfort. But 
one there was, a woman sitting in the front seat among the choir, who neither 
fidgeted nor grew hot beneath the chaplain’s scorching words; but with round, 
tranquil eyes gazed up serenely at the stained-glass window above the altar, and 
on her upturned face was the look of the angels who carry children’s souls 
to heaven. 

“ What a very eccentric sermon!” said Lady Horsham afterwards. 

“Ach! but it was also most extraordinary,” echoed the German governess. 

“Did you think so?” said Princess Max. “I thought it quite excellent. So 
very true.” 

George Chesterman went back to his slums. For four and a half years he toiled 
among those unlovely souls, as many such another man has toiled before and is 
toiling now. And the burglars, and the drunkards, and the frowsy-fringed damsels 
of St. Ninian’s from time to time would make spasmodic spurts along the half- 
forgotten path of virtue for the sake of the man they reverenced. And now in his 
toiling he walked alone. For, as in honour bound, he had laid bare before the 
cold tribunal of Miss Manners’ heart a certain episode ; and she, with a sniff and 
a high-held nose, but without passion, had opened the door of that inhospitable 
organ and calmly but firmly shown him out. So, as I say, he walked alone, but 
none the less erect, though between the brows there came a deep-cut furrow, and 
the mobile mouth took to itself a line on either side as a kind of outwork of 
defence. Once a year he went to Passingham for a week or ten days, but except 
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for that, St. Ninian’s knew him from Christmas to Christmas. And every time he 
went a little grey-eyed maiden grew very glad, though quiet in her gladness and 
subdued, and every time he left it seemed as though the sun were blotted out of 
heaven. And so, at length, one morning in early May, Lady Horsham took upon 
herself to say that which the man would not say and the maid might not. This 
happened four and a half years after George had resigned his chaplaincy, and with 
her ladyship’s words still ringing in his ears he stumbled into the morning-room 
and there came full upon the maid herself demurely knitting stockings by the 
window. 

“Lady Violet,” he cried, holding out his hands like one in a haze, “ what is 
this your mother tells me?” 

“Something very unwelcome, I should judge, from the long face you are 
making,” she replied, smiling serenely on the pale tragic figure before her. 

“Ts it true, Violet?” 

“Ts what true?” 

“That you can possibly have come to care for so unworthy a wretch as me?” 

He was standing before her stiff and erect as a soldier, and she, being a simple, 
unaffected maiden and in no way ashamed of her love, said nothing indeed, but 
looked up at him for one brief moment with a look that was better than a league 
of words. For words may lie, but the look that was in her eyes, never. And 
this of course was the moment when, according to all known rules, he should have 
taken her in his arms and strained her to his breast. But not so George Chesterman, 
for looking more wretched than before, he said: 

“Violet, I give you my solemn word before heaven, that from first to last I 
have never dreamt of this.” 

“You talk as if it were a calamity,” she said, with a little composed smile and 
a heart beating one hundred and twenty to the minute. 

“ Violet,” he said, looking out through the window across the park, “I am 
utterly unworthy of you. Five years ago I was engaged to a girl, and she cast 
me off—and justly—because I was wholly unworthy of her. And is this scorned, 
rejected love of mine a fit offering for a fair young soul like yours ?” 

“She never loved you, that other girl,” said Violet gently. 

“ How can you tell that?” 

“ Because—well, because I am a woman.” 

“She may have loved me or she may not; but we were engaged, and I told 
her a story—a true story of my life—and she cast me off, and with justice. 1 
will tell you the story and you shall judge.” 

Violet started up. 

“There is something else I would sooner you told me first,” she said. 

“What is that?” 

“ Well—you have not yet told me that you care for me.” 

“(God knows I do, Violet, with my whole heart and soul, but——” 

“Hush,” she said, coming a step nearer and laying a hand on his shoulder. 
She was bolder now he had told her that, though indeed it was a fact that needed 
no telling, even to her. Still, maidens must never take these things for granted 
till they are told. So she said “ Hush,” not as it is written, but as “Sh” drawn 
out and long sustained. Then, “ And have you ever loved another woman so?” 

“No, indeed, Violet, but——” 

“Hush, you must let me ask my questions. And will you always love 
me so?” 

“Please God I will, but—— 


’ 
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“Then,” she said, putting her hand over his mouth, “that is enough for me, 
and I want to hear no stories.” 

“Do you mean to say you would marry me, Violet?” 

“Yes, I would actually marry you ; that is to say, if you asked me, which you 
don’t seem inclined to do.” 

“T can ask no woman to marry me till I have told her what I told Edith 
Manners.” 

“ But I don’t want to hear it.” 

“Perhaps not, but for my own peace of mind I must do this.” 

“George,” she whispered, coming very close, “ perhaps I xozw.” 

“You know /” 

“Yes, George, I think I know.” 

Once more George Chesterman looked out across the park, and gradually the 
deep furrow melted from between his brows, and round his mouth the lines faded 
away, and into his eyes there came a look that had been a stranger there for 
many a year. For he was thinking, “If a woman’s love is strong even to forgiveness, 
surely the love of God cannot be less.” But aloud he said nothing, only’ putting 
out his hands, he drew to him that little trusting face and bent down his own to 
meet it. 





ERNEST HAMILTON. 


+0 A BICYCLez. 


(WITH APOLOGIES TO STUDENTS OF SHELLEY.) 


re spin over the stony way, When I arose and saw the dawn, 
se Bicycle light ! I call’d for thee ; 
I rise from my bed at dawn of day, When skies were black and the summer gone, 
Where all the vision-harassed night And snow lay heavy on highway and tree, 
I wove those dreams of joy and fear And thou, my machine, wert laid to rest 
Which make thee terrible—and dear : In a cold bare room like an unloved guest, 
Swift be thy flight! I sighed for thee. 
Newest pattern of latest day, The motor cab man came and cried, 
Dearly bought ! “Wouldst thou me?” 
Speeding along the Queen’s highway, The tramcar driver, anxious-eyed, 
I ride thee until I am wearied out, Asked, expecting a coming fee, 
Scour the length and breadth of the land, “ Wilt thou sit here by my side? 
With dilated eye and an anxious hand, Wouldst thou me?” And I replied, 
Bike long sought ! “No, not thee !” 


New inventions, when I am dead, 
Follow soon : 

Electric railways, madly led, 

Will unborn ages find a boon ; 

But I ride thee, belovéd bike— 


Uphill, downhiil—swift alike 





Eve and noon! 
M. CORDELIA LEIGH. 
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BATTLE ABBEY. 


HE great Benedictine Abbey of La Bataille—‘the token and pledge of the 
Royal crown—” was founded by William the Conqueror, soon after his 
accession, in fulfilment of a vow. When, on his march from Hastings, 

he first caught sight, from the crest of Telham Hill, of the Saxon army entrenched 
on the opposite heights, he raised his hand to Heaven, and swore that if God 
granted him victory, he would there raise a splendid chantry for the souls of the 
slain. The battlefield * was then a rough, wild common, surrounded by forests and 
morasses, and only accessible by the narrow ridge of sound ground still followed 
by the modern road. It has been generally admitted that Harold, thoroughly 
as he knew the country, could have selected no finer military position than 
this steep projecting spur of the North Downs, so easy to defend and so difficult 
to approach. Had the Saxons remained within their lines, and not abandoned 
this vantage ground, the fortunes of the day might have been far different. In 
the centre floated the great Dragon of Wessex, with the Royal Standard of the 
Fighting Man by its side; and here, amid his own House-carls—the flower of his 
army—Harold took his stand,t surrounded by his thanes and nobles, with three 
generations of the House of Godwin: the aged Archbishop Elfwig ; his brothers 


* Orderic calls it ‘‘ the thyme-clad field of Senlac”: in the Saxon Chronicle it is only designated 
‘by the hoar apple-tree.” 

+ ‘* Matthew of Westminster, speaking of the early battles of this country, says, ‘The King’s 
place was between the Dragon and the standard. Among the ensigns borne at Cressy was a 
burning dragon, to show that the French were to receive little mercy.”"—JZ. C. Lower. 
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Gyrth and Leofwyn; and young Hakon, the son of Sweyn. He had been riding 
round the lines, but now dismounted, “for it was the custom of English kings 
to fight on foot, in token that when they fought there was no retreat,” and this 
was the key of the position, the special post of honour and of danger, to be 
defended at all hazards to the last. Here was to be held, in the words of the 
old chronicler, “the great assize of God’s judgment upon earth,” and: the crown 
of England lost and won. And here, accordingly, the battle raged most fiercely, 
and the last and most desperate struggle of that hard-fought day took place. ‘The 
defenders did their duty nobly, and held their ground as long as the breath was 
in their bodies. Not until Harold and both his brave brothers lay dead at its 
foot was the standard won: and, like the Scottish king at Flodden, 
‘* He was keeping 
Royal state and semblance still,” 


surrounded, in death as in life, by the nobles of his court. None had failed him, 
or deserted their post; and all had sold their lives dearly. Here the last spark 
of resistance was trampled out, and the Conqueror, before putting off his armour, 
knelt down on the bloody field and returned thanks to God. Then he ordered 
his tent to be pitched where the standard had stood, and supped and slept among 
the heaps of slain. 

“ Entre li mors mainga e but,” says Wace: a striking instance of the savage 
temper of the times! 

This spot, so memorable in English history, was carefully marked out by the 
Duke’s orders as the future site of the high altar of. his Abbey church. He was 
mindful of his vow on the battlefield, for one of his first acts was to found and 
endow the monastery that was to be the thank-offering for his victory and the 
“token and pledge” of the crown he had gained. It was dedicated to the patron 
of soldiers, St. Martin, and, in the words of its foundation charter, “the one 
great chantry for the souls’ health of those who helped to win by toil and aid the 
kingdom for him, and especially of those who died in the battle.” Its endowment 
was as splendid as the achievement it was to commemorate. Besides the /enga 
(a circuit of about three miles in diameter measured out by the line over which 
its jurisdiction extended), the Conqueror bestowed upon it the royal manor of Wye, 
considered by Lambarde to comprise a fifth part of the county of Kent, with all 
its liberties and royal customs, “as freely as a King could give them”; Alciston 
in Sussex, where the Abbots afterwards had a manor-house; Hon in Essex, 
srightwalton in Berkshire, and Crowmarsh in Oxfordshire. Within his own 
territory the Abbot was sole sovereign, and tolerated no interference. He alone 
“took cognisance of all trespasses,” held a court of justice, appointed the coroner 
of the liberty, and punished criminals. The old “hangman’s pool,” once in use, 
may still be seen projecting over the so-called prison door in the Gate-house. 
Nothing could be done or attempted without his permission—no business transacted, 
no trade carried on—no hunting, no hawking, or sport of any kind. No plea 
could be maintained without his licence. His tenants owed suit and service to 
none but himself; and his weekly market at La Bataille was “quit for ever from all 
exaction.” ‘The Abbey was an inviolable sanctuary. No one who had ever set foot 
within its threshold could be touched by the arm of the law, whatever his crime 
might have been. More than this: if the Abbot “throughout the realm of 
England” chanced to meet any condemned criminal, he had the power of 
pardoning and releasing him. Walsingham mentions a case when this happened 
in 1363, and a felon being taken to the Marshalsea was released by the Abbot of 
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The Entrance, showing roof of Great Hall. 


La Bataille. Nor was he subject to any spiritual jurisdiction, for the Conqueror 
had declared that the Abbot was to be as supreme as the Primate of Canterbury, 
and the monastery as free and exempt from all episcopal authorities and levies 
as his own royal chapel. ‘This was the privilege most valued by the monks, and 
always stoutly contested by the Bishops of Chichester. Of all the quarrels, heart- 
burnings, bickerings and lawsuits to which it gave rise, volumes might be, and in 
fact have been written. Furthermore, the Abbot wore a mitre, carried a bishop’s 
crosier, gave the episcopal benediction, and sat in Parliament as a Baron. An 
inn, or town house, was provided for him both in London and Winchester: the 
former was in St. Olave’s, Southwark, near Battle Bridge, where Tooley Street now 
stands, and Battle Bridge Stairs still preserve the name. 

The Abbey was to be under Benedictine rule, and four monks of Marmontier, 
headed by William Faber, came over to superintend the building. But they were 
disgusted on finding that its appointed site was a steep wind-swept hill, and 
migrated across the western shoulder of Senlac into a sunny, sheltered hollow 
below, called Hurst. Here they proposed to settle; but one day, the King 
happening to inquire into the progress of the work, they had to confess they had 
found “the hill with a parched soil, barren, and destitute of water,” altogether 
unsuitable as a site, and been forced to choose another. The King was very 
wroth, and commanded them to return forthwith, and lay the foundations “in all 
haste” in the place he had appointed: if there was no water, they should, if God 
spared his life, have more wine than there was water in any other abbey. Then 
they pleaded want of building material: the ground was wooded for miles and 
miles around, and how were they to build without stone? The King replied that 
he would send ships to bring stone from Caen—the precious white stone of which 
our Norman kings were so chary—and defray the costs out of his own treasury. 
And so, perforce, the building was commenced in April 1067; and soon after a 
quarry was discovered close at hand. There is a legend that the King had been 
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told in a dream “to build a minster as many feet long as he desired years of 
royalty for his posterity.” After this cheering vision, which left the length of his 
dynasty to his own choice, the King rose at sunrise, and had the ground duly 
measured and staked out for a church 500 feet long. But in the night invisible 
hands reduced the boundaries to 315: they were replaced, and twice again removed : 
then the King gave way, and accepted the prescribed dimensions. ‘Thus the great 
Abbey Minster was only 315 feet long, and yet one of the largest churches in 
England: longer than Rochester Cathedral or Ripon; longer than Bath Abbey 
Church, Sherborne Minster, or Christchurch in Hampshire ; longer than Southwell, 
Manchester, or Romsey. But I am grieved to add no change of dynasty occurred 
at the date thus obtained—1381. 

The building, once commenced, dragged on very slowly; the first Abbot was 
not appointed till 1076; and the Conqueror did not live to dedicate his Abbey 
himself. On his deathbed he bequeathed to it several parting gifts, and spoke 
some sorrowful words, which lead us to understand how strongly he had been 
moved by the hope of expiation in erecting this great chantry, where unceasing 
prayer was to be made for the dead. “ From earliest youth I have been trained 
to the use of arms, and I am stained with blood. No one can tell the evils I 
have caused during the sixty years I have passed in this world of bitterness. I go 
now to account for them before the Eternal Judge.” 

The Conqueror’s bequest to La Bataille was a fresh grant of land, his pal/ium 
or coronation robe, enriched with gold and costly gems, and loaded with three 
hundred gold and silver amulets, containing relics of the saints, and a portable 
altar, also full of relics, used for celebrating mass during his expedition. This 
must have been the same “altar in form of a feretory” on which Harold is 
represented in the Bayeux Tapestry as taking his fatal oath. With these Rufus 
sent, as is believed, his father’s sword, to be preserved in the church for ever. 
There, too, hung the bede-roll of the knights and nobles that had fought with him 
in the great battle, and for whom their foundation charter enjoined the monks to 
pray. ‘These names were probably solemnly read out on St. Colict’s Day, the 
anniversary of the victory. But this famous Roll of Battle was afterwards much 
interpolated by the monks, who added “names that the time in every age favoured,” 
generations after the Conquest. 

The Abbey was dedicated with great pomp in 1095 by William Rufus. He 
happened to be then at Hastings, waiting for a fair wind to cross to Normandy ; 
and coming over the day after Candlemas with a splendid retinue, was received 
by Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, and a great concourse of the clergy. On 
this occasion the great rood of the nave of the Minster is mentioned: the choir 
had been ready in 1076; and in 1124 the north arm of the transept was finished ; 
but the building was probably not entirely completed till long after that. 

The first of the thirty Abbots of La Bataille died shortly after its dedication. 
Of his successors there is a minute account till about 1200, when the monkish 
chronicle abruptly comes to an end. They were, apparently, litigious and 
troublesome neighbours, and keenly set on upholding their privileges. Walter de 
Lucy, the fifth Abbot (a brother of the famous Justiciar), boldly said to Henry I.: 
“If thou destroyest ever so small a right of our Abbey, may God grant thou no 
longer wear the crown of England!” His great contest with his hereditary foeman, 
the Bishop of Chichester, is amusingly described by the chronicler. We read how 
the Bishop told the King roundly he had no right to interfere in spiritual matters ; 
hew the King, provoked past all bearing, rapped out some words—carefully erased 
in the manuscript—conjectured to have been “gross Norman oaths”; how the 
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Chancellor, Thomas 4 Becket, interfered to check the prelate with the words, 
“Your Prudence must be careful”; and how the latter finally told one falsehood 
so astounding that the Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘“ knowing how matters really 
stood, marked himself with the cross in token of astonishment.” ‘The Abbot 
pleaded his cause eloquently ; his brother Richard de Lucy stood by him manfully ; 
and in the end the Bishop had to disclaim all authority over him, and the parties 
gave each other “the kiss of peace,” at the Archbishop’s request. The King 
declared that he was ready to kiss the Bishop, “not only once, but a hundred 
times,’—perhaps as some compensation to him for his defeat. 

The most celebrated of the abbots was Walter’s successor, Odo, a man 
renowned far and wide for his eloquence and learning, the :friend of the famous 
John of Salisbury and Thomas a Becket, and a “pattern in word and deed of 
a holy life to all.” After his death, the people regarded him as a saint. He was 
fond of literary work, and some of his writings (one an “Essay on the Spiritual 
Wings and Feathers of the Cherubim”) remained in the library in Leland’s time. 

Hamo de Offington, the nineteenth Abbot, was the hero of the local proverb, 


“Ware the Abbot of Battel 
When the Prior of Lewes is taken prisoner ; ” 


and Fuller calls him “the Saviour of Sussex: and all England.” In 1377, the 
French having taken the Isle of Wight, and carried off the Prior of Lewes, 
coasted towards Winchilsea: and Hamo, raising his vassals, hastened to the 
defence of the town, and successfully repulsed a vigorous and prolonged assault. 

Many royal visits were recorded during this period. King John came four 
times, and disappointed expectation in regard to liberality ; Henry III. twice—before 
and after the battle of Lewes; Edward I. and Edward II. both once. 

The Abbey had existed close upon five hundred years when it met its doom, 
on May 27th, 1538, and passed, with all its possessions, into the hands of 
Henry VIIilI.’s commissioners. ‘The dissolution of the smaller monasteries, two 
years before, had warned the monks of the impending spoliation, and they had 
warily disposed of all their valuables. “So beggarly a house I never se,” writes 
Dr. Layton (one of the authors of the “ Black Book,” and the most active and 
obnoxious of the monastic inquisitors): “nor so filthy stuffe ... the vestments 
so baysse, worn, ragged, and torne as your lordshippe would not thinke.” The 
monks were all pensioned: of sixty (their original number) sixteen only then 
remained ; and the Abbot received the largest income ever granted to heads of 
houses— £100 a year; a beggarly pittance to modern ideas; but a penny was 
then, by Froude’s computation, of the same value as a shilling is now, and the 
usual stipend of a parish priest only from £4 to £8 a year. According to the 
usual practice, the chapter-house, dormitory, sacristy, and cloisters were razed to 
the ground, and all the other buildings unroofed and dismantled: the Abbot’s 
house alone being left in a habitable state. The great minster, with its campanile, 
was pulled down “for lucre of the leade, tymber, etc.,” and the materials sold. 
“Church work,” says old Fuller, “is a cripple in going up, but rides fast in going 
down”; and the beautiful “ Basilica,” that had been so long in building, was so 
rapidly and utterly demolished, that the new owner planted his garden on its site. 

This was Sir Anthony Browne, Master of the Horse to Henry VIII., who, 
three months after the surrender, received a grant of Battle Abbey and all its 
lands in Sussex and Kent, with the sole exception of one manor, reserved for 
the Chief Commissioner, Sir John Gage. He was of high lineage, representing a 
branch of the old Norman house of La Festé, and the son of one of the four 
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great Montagu heiresses, Lucy, Countess of Southampton; an able and sagacious 
man, who had spent all his life at court, and, as “the well-guided ship that could 
go with the tide,” always remained high in favour. The King appointed him one 
of the executors of his will, and guardian of his younger children; the Princess 
Elizabeth being placed under his special care. It was intended she should take 
up her abode at Battle Abbey, and he began to build a wing to the Abbot's 
house for her reception ; but he did not live to complete it, and she never came. 
His effigy, with that of his first wife, Alice Gage, remains on the altar tomb in 
Battle Church that he is supposed to have erected himself, as the dates of his 
death and of his second marriage are both wanting. As a widower of the mature 
age of sixty-five, he had espoused a Court beauty of fifteen, Lady Elizabeth FitzGerald, 
Surrey’s “ peerless Geraldine.” In 1542 he had inherited from his half-brother, 
William, Earl of Southampton, Cowdray and a great estate in West Sussex, with 
the spoils of four other religious houses, Eastbourne Priory, Waverley Abbey, 
Bayham, and Caluto. Although he professed himself through life a Roman Catholic, 
he seems to have had no qualms of conscience in assimilating Church property. 
Yet he was denounced for sacrilege on the very day when, with much _ festivity 
and rejoicing, he held his house-warming at Battle Abbey. As he sat in the 
Abbot’s chair, in the Abbot’s hall, presiding over his guests, a monk suddenly 
stood before him, and solemnly pronounced the Church’s malediction upon her 
spoliators. Unless they rendered up the possessions of which she had_ been 
robbed, this terrible anathema doomed them to “every curse with which God 
Almighty has cursed those who have said, ‘Let us possess by inheritance the 
sanctuary of God,’”—a long and truly formidable list. But the monk foretold still 
another and more special calamity. “ By fire and water,” he declared, “thy line 
shall come to its end and perish out of the land.” This prophecy, which appears 
to have been always remembered and often quoted in the country, was fulfilled to 
the very letter, but not till two hundred and fifty years afterwards, when Battle 
Abbey had long since passed into other hands. 

Sir Anthony’s son was created Viscount Montagu by Queen Mary, and _ built 
himself a stately mansion on what is believed to have been the site of the former 
Guest-house of the Monastery. But his chief residence was at Cowdray, where 
he entertained Queen Elizabeth right royally for a week in 1591; and his successors 
lived there almost entirely. Battle Abbey was occasionally used as a dower-house, 
but, as time went on, more and more neglected and abandoned, and latterly 
became, in its deserted condition, the haunt of smugglers, who stored their goods 
in the vaults. The third Viscount, who had suffered heavily in the Civil War, 
disparked the “Great Park”; his son pulled down the enormous monastic kitchen 
(which had been retained for use as a barn), realising a large sum by the materials ; 
and finally, in 1719, the sixth Lord sold the place to Sir Thomas Webster. 

The next Lord Montagu, who married a Methodist of Lady Huntingdon’s 
school, was the first of the family who left the Church of Rome, and it was 
on his only son that the monk’s curse lighted. This young man, and his friend 
Mr. Sedley Burdett, while on a boating excursion on the Rhine, made a foolhardy 
attempt to shoot the falls of Laufenberg. The authorities, knowing the risk, did 
their best to prevent it, but in vain: they heeded neither warning, remonstrance, 
nor prohibition. Even at the last moment, Lord Montagu’s servant took hold of his 
coat, crying, ‘My lord! my lord: the curse of water!” but he wrenched himself 
away, and sprang into the boat. It was upset at the second wave of the Laufen, 
and both he and his friend were drowned: nor, though often searched for, were 
their bodies ever recovered. 
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The messenger carrying home the sad tidings crossed another bringing word to 
the poor young Viscount that his splendid house at Cowdray had been burnt to 
the ground. All its contents—some very valuable—were destroyed ; and among them 
perished the Conqueror’s sword and coronation robe (long since despoiled of its 
gold and gems), and the Battle Abbey Roll, which, according to family tradition, 
had been brought there at the time of the sale. 

The curse of water had, however, not yet done its work. Lord Montagu’s 
only sister and heiress married Mr. Poyntz of Midgham, and was the mother of 
two sons and three daughters. One summer that they were staying at Worthing, 
Mr. Poyntz took his two boys, and two Miss Parrys who were on a visit to them, 
out in a boat. It was a very fine, calm day; but Mrs. Poyntz, who is said to 
have had a horror of the water, refused to go; and as the time of their return 
approached was sitting at the window watching the boat. It was already close in 
shore, when a sudden squall caught the sail and capsized it, and the wretched 
mother saw her two sons drowned literally before her eyes. Of all the party, 
Mr. Poyntz and the boatmen’s boy alone were saved. None of the daughters had 
joined it: Lady Clinton, the eldest, was not with them; and the two others, 
afterwards Lady Exeter and Lady Spencer, had, fortunately, not been ready in time 
to go. The property was divided between them; and, by a singular fatality, one of 
Lady Exeter’s younger sons was also drowned a few years ago. 

Sir Thomas Webster, “citizen and cloth-worker of London,” the purchaser of 
Battle Abbey, was a very wealthy man, who had received a baronetcy from Queen 
Anne in 1703. He not only repaired and restored the moribund buildings, but 
added some adjacent estates to the property and transmitted it to five generations 
of descendants. One of them was the first husband of the well-known Lady 
Holland. When she married, she found she was not to live at the Abbey, as a 
Dowager, who held it for life, was in possession; and this old lady she made it 
her business to turn out. It suddenly became a haunted house, full of ghosts 
of the most aggressive kind: furniture was thrown about; chains rattled in the 
gallery ; horrible groans and yells pursued the Dowager wherever she went; and 
goblin voices spoke at her very elbow. But she was not to be daunted. She 
turned and confronted her invisible persecutors. “I know well enough what you 
want,” she told them; “but I shan’t go:” and she did not. Perhaps it might have 
been better if she had, for she lived to be nearly a centenarian, and during her 
thirty-one years’ tenancy had spent next to nothing in repairs, leaving the Abbey in a 
most ruinous condition. The roof was in such a state that the passages were flooded 
after a heavy rainfall, and the old lady had to proceed to her room on pattens! 

She died in 1810, and was succeeded by Lady Holland’s son, Sir Godfrey, who 
had then just come of age. He entirely refitted and repaired the Abbey, 
re-roofed the Abbot’s Hall, and added several new rooms, a kitchen, and some 
outhouses. Would he had done no more! But he next conceived what I must 
call the nefarious design of using the Refectory as a stable; and demolished the 
Holy Well as an eyesore! The entrance to the Abbey was then, singularly 
enough, of through the gateway, but on the east side, across the present flower 
garden, by a door opposite the church. Some years later, when this was changed, 
the Refectory stables were found inconvenient, and he built the present stables 
and coachhouses. Even here he did mischief, for he cut off a great angle of 
Sir Anthony Browne’s garden (a square old-fashioned P/easaunce enclosed with yew 
hedges) to make room for them. 

Meanwhile he had involved himself so deeply in debt that in 1819 he was 
forced to shut up the place and go abroad. The usual dreary, oft-told tale of 
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ruin and devastation followed. Much of the land was sold, and all the trees cut 
down; the park, that boasted of some of the grandest oaks in the county, laid 
bare, and the fine woods destroyed. The timber is said to have realised nearly 
100,000. Even the muniments were sold, and sold for an old song, though the 
Abbey chartulary is said to be one of the most complete in England. The Abbey 
was let for many years, and in 1857 sold to the Duke of Cleveland—then Lord 
Harry Vane. 

We found it had again lapsed into a forlorn and dilapidated state. When the 
sale was first proposed I went to see it on one of the public days, and met there 
Dean Milman. We went over the house together, and I well remember the 
emphasis with which he exclaimed, “ What a miserable habitation!” It certainly 
did not wear an encouraging aspect—bare, gloomy, empty, uncared for, and _alto- 
gether cheerless. In the hall hung a gigantic picture of the Battle of Hastings, 
painted with an heroic disregard of the costume of the period ; for the Conqueror 
(a likeness, it was said, of Sir Godfrey, who was a very good-looking man) 
figured as an ancient Roman, in a loose white tunic, with his arms and legs bare. 
There used to be, I was told, a stuffed horse over the fireplace, which was shown 
to guileless visitors as “ William the Conqueror’s horse.” 

Everything, it appeared, required to be done to the place, and the work of 
restoration was an arduous undertaking. But the Duke not only restored and 
refitted the house from top to bottom, re-roofing nearly the whole, but made 
numerous improvements, built four new rooms, added new windows to the Abbot’s 
Hall, and completed and nearly rebuilt Queen Elizabeth’s wing, that had so long 
remained unfinished. 

The gateway, by far the most beautiful part of the Abbey, alone remained 
untouched (the defective stonework of one window excepted). It was built by 
Abbot Retlynge in the time of Edward III., when, according to Somer, “a military 
furor seems to have prevailed among the ecclesiastics,” somewhat in the style of 
St. Augustine’s at Canterbury ; and having had the rare good fortune never to be 
tampered with, is a very perfect specimen of the Late Decorated period. Standing 
on higher ground, at the end of the little town, it rises in feudal stateliness above 
all its surroundings: “a situation,” says Walpole, “noble beyond the level of 
abbeys.” On the open space in front the old bull-ring, still fixed in the ground, 
marks where the favourite Sussex sport of bull-baiting yearly went on in Whitsun 
week. ‘To the west it is joined to a much older building, which retains one of 
its original Norman windows on the farther side: to the east is a wing added by 
Lord Montagu as a Market House and Court Hall, probably in 1566, when he 
obtained an Act of Parliament for changing the weekly market from Sunday to 
Thursday. Its roof—no doubt long neglected—fell in during a great storm in 
1764, and it is now a mere shell. The gateway contains a fine central hall, reached 
by a carefully guarded staircase, that had not only a portcullis, but open spaces in 
its ribbed vaulting, for pouring down boiling oil or melted lead on unwelcome 
visitors. There is a good view from the roof of the country round, and the several 
localities of the battlefield. 

To the right, as you pass through, the hangman’s post, jutting out from the 
wall, proclaims the Abbot’s droit de haute justice: under it is the door of a dark 
vault that is called, but certainly never was, the prison. The half-effaced corbel- 
heads supporting the hood-mould of the inner archway are believed to represent 
Edward III. (who granted “licence to castellate” in 1338) and his Queen. 

The present entrance to the Abbey is not that originally in use, which was on 
the north side, where the offices now are, but leads through.a porch into the 
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Abbot’s Hall, the scene of the monk’s curse. It is of noble proportions, measuring 
57 feet both in height and in length, and 31 feet wide; with a fine timber 
roof, which, though modern, is a faithful copy of the ancient one, taken down in 
1812, and is of walnut wood grown in the park. All the oak wainscoting and 
carved work, as well as the great fireplace, was added by Sir Godfrey at the same 
time. The old windows, alas! are no more: those we found were “church- 
warden Gothic,” filled with kaleidoscopic glass—not even wind and weather-tight,— 
and had necessarily to be replaced. ‘This was accordingly done in 1874: the 
great south window being copied from one in Strasburg Cathedral, and the three 
looking west taken from the Percy chapel at Petworth. The stained glass is all 
heraldic: the south window showing the Duke’s coats-of-arms, and some of the 
Paulet * quarterings, continued in the next: the two others, twenty-four descents 
and intermarriages of the Vanes. Between the windows are ranged the shields and 
banners of the chief leaders in the Conqueror’s army: the men whose swords won 
the kingdom : 
i **Cunquise unt cum chevaliers 

Au fer tranchant e al acier,” 


a proud array of great names, for the most part, unhappily, extinct, but unforgotten : 
and here, of all places in the world, to be honoured and remembered. Over the 
fireplace, two shields bear the arms of England and of the Abbey ; and two banners 
display, one the two lions or leopards of Normandy, the other the gold cross on a 
silver field (figured in the Bayeux tapestry) of the consecrated banner sent to Duke 
William by the Pope, and in after times, with the addition of four cross crosslets, 
the arms of the Kings of Jerusalem. ‘The coat and quarterings of the Viscounts 
Montagu are over the music gallery; and in the centre of the mantelpiece, and 
again on the chimney-back of wrought Sussex iron, the arms of the Websters. 
The two suits of armour are not genuine, nor are the trophies on the walls: but 
the tapestry is good old arras, representing scenes from the Gerusalemme Liberata. 
The pattern of the tile flooring I brought from the ancient sacristy of Burgos 
Cathedral. The pictures are chiefly family portraits; there are, besides, a full- 
length, by Lefevre, of Napoleon I., in his absurd coronation robes, bought from 
one of his Marshals: the altar-piece of the church at Savona, signed by Boccacini, 
and two Zurbarans of white-robed friars, from Louis Philippe’s collection. The 
smaller one represents St. Peter Nolasco, the founder of the Order of Our Lady of 
Mercy for the redemption of Christian slaves, with its badge, the shield of King 
Jayme el Conquistador, on his breast. 

Two ancient rooms open into this hall. One, rather low-pitched, is of graceful 
Early English groining, divided into a double alley by three central pillars ; and 
is conjectured to have been the Locutory, or Parlour of the monastery. What are 
now windows were then doors leading into a room beyond; and there were three 
windows looking north, of which one still remains. It is now fitted up as a 
drawing-room, with tapestry hangings; but in the last century it was partitioned, 
part being used for storing faggots, and the rest tenanted by an old servant named 
Isaac Ingall, who, according to his epitaph, was a hundred and twenty years old. 
Ninety of these years had been spent in the Webster household; yet when, shortly 
before his’ death, his mistress found fault with him for being dirty, he was so 
nettled that he forthwith gave warning, left her service, and started off (on foot) 
to Hastings, to inquire for another situation ! 

The other, far smaller room, is supposed to have been the Abbot’s parlour, and 





* In 1864 the Duke had taken the name and arms of his grandfather, the last Duke of Bolton, 
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to have communicated with a curious triangular projection in the outer building, 
that was his oratory. It must have been very lofty, for half its original window 
lights th bedroom above. Now it has lapsed from its high estate into a low, 
panelled cosy den, chiefly used by me, and hung with water-colour copies of 
pictures I have made abroad. 

Queen Elizabeth’s wing, left incomplete by Sir Anthony Browne, is now 
occupied by a long and very handsome room, lighted by five great Tudor windows, 
three of them bays. Looking south and west, it is so flooded with sunshine, that 
we had to guard it in the summer by outer venetian blinds. It is entered from 
the hall through an ante-room built by the Duke, and contains the great library 
that he had been all his life collecting. He delighted in his books, and many of 
them are, I believe, very valuable: it was not however, his object to seek out 
curiosities and rarities, but rather works for everyday use, and as a library 
designed for study and reference it is, by all accounts, very complete. The 
family pictures over the bookcases are almost all copies: there is, however, a 
portrait of the Duke that is one of Frank Hall’s finest works, and another of his 
father, by Romney. Among the copies is a half-length of the loyal Marquis of 
Winchester, who defended Basing House for two whole years against the Parliament ; 
and on a paper weight on one of the tables are some bullets found in its ruins, 
that were cast from the coffins of the Duke’s ancestors. The rebels had installed 
themselves in the Holy Ghost Chapel at Basingstoke, the burial-place of the Paulets, 
and furnished themselves with ammunition by completely clearing out the family 
vault. This room also contains a full sized coloured copy of the Bayeux tapestry. 

There are some pictures in the ante-room, but the best are in the Dining-room, 
which dates from Lord Montagu’s time, but is not otherwise noteworthy. Here we 
find Vandermeulen’s ‘Siege of Dunkirk,” with portraits of Louis XIV., Condé, 
Turenne, etc.; a “ Lawyer,” by Domenichino, painted with a halter round his 
neck ; a very pretty Greuze ; and, over the chimneypiece, the original sketch of 
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the famous “Gloria di Tiziano,” which was held up before Charles V.’s dying eyes 
at Zuste. This belonged to the poet Rogers. 

On the wall of the staircase hangs a full length, by Gainsborough, of James 
Quin, the actor, whose epitaph Garrick wrote. It is a dark picture, and unfortunately 
in a very bad light. One or two stray waifs from the chartulary are also here, 
with drawings, old prints, and plans of the Abbey. 

Some other remaining portions of the monastic buildings have been unfortunately 
degraded into offices. One very fine vaulted room, like the one already described 
but of far grander proportions, has been ruthlessly cut up into five parts. Its great 
portal, now half destroyed, was probably once the principal entrance. Another, 
now the servants’ hall, has been little tampered with; and, though disfigured by 
three hideous modern windows, is still beautiful; and communicated by a newel 
stair with what is conjectured to have been the dormitory above, long since 
destroyed.* A small flagged hall, called the Beggars’ Hall, because, it is said, the 
twelve poor men whose feet the monks washed on Maundy Thursday there waited 
for admission, opens on the former Cloister Garth. Of this, only the internal 
arcading of the west alley remains along the front of the house; all else is gone, 
and its site is now a garden. Here, inclosed in a square of masonry seven feet 
high, once stood the Holy Well (from which Ordericus probably named the place 
Senlac), where, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, the village girls used to come on 
Sundays, “like a young pilgrimage,” singing litanies and bringing flowers. Alas ! 
it was taken down as unsightly, and the water transferred to a pump! 

On the south side of the Cloister Garth a magnificent room—perhaps the 
Chapter-house—stretched out eastwards: its inner wall now forms the outer wall 
of our dining-room, and its exquisite cornice and cinquefoiled arcading have been 
cruelly mauled in making our present windows. ‘The jamb of one of the original 
windows—of very great size—remains in the broken south wall. 

To the north and east it was bounded by the nave and transept of the minster ; 
and part of the ruined wall of the former is all that now remains above ground 





of the once splendid church. Even this poor remnant was excavated by Sir 
Godfrey, when he destroyed part of the old “pleasaunce” to build his stables. 
On the inner side (now the wood yard) an empty tomb, fondly believed to be 
that of Abbot Odo, has been brought to light. Many bones were, I am_ told, 
dug up, and thrown away in a heap in a corner of the yard; it never occurred 
to any one to give them burial, and they gradually disappeared, in the pockets of 
the visitors! The crypt under the chancel had been discovered a year or two 
before, in what was then the Abbey orchard. There had always been a persistent 
tradition, handed down from father to son, as to the place where King Harold was 
killed, and one particular spot on the turf was faithfully pointed out to sight-seers. 
At that time no one even guessed where the church had stood: generation after 
generation had passed away since its demolition; and if the waves of the sea had 
closed over it, it could scarcely have been more utterly lost. ‘There were no 
indications of any kind to guide the explorer; but Sir Godfrey, wishing to test 
the truth of the tradition, had the ground dug up,—and there, on the very spot it 
had indicated, he found the high altar of the crypt, corresponding with that once 
in the chancel above! No historic locality could, I suppose, be better ascertained 
or authenticated than this, marked out, immediately after the battle, by order of 
the Conqueror. ‘This crypt consists of three converging chapels, clustered together 
like the leaves of a trefoil, and each forming a pentagon; the caps from which 
the low vaulting sprang are still discernible, and on either side are the winding 






* The King’s Commissioners expressly enjoined the demolition of all ‘‘ dorters,” 
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stairs that led to the church above. In the central chapel stands the high altar, 
little damaged, and surrounded by its original pavement. We found the whole 
place choked with reeds, and half full of water—‘“a dark and reedy pool,” as Sir 
Francis Palgrave describes it. “ All forlorn and shattered, amidst stagnant water, 
stands the high altar stone of Battle Abbey,” in the pathetic words of Lord 
Lytton. The crypt has now been efficiently drained. 

To the south rises the great building known as the Refectory, that once adjoined 
the south transept of the church, and was spared from demolition in 1538, to be 
used as a barn or granary. Now it has been banked up at one end to admit 
Sir Godfrey’s horses ; and it will be seen that they were magnificently lodged, for 
this great hall measures 150 feet by 30 feet. It is lighted by a double range of 
Early English windows ; tall, graceful lancets, crossed by transoms, with slender 
pillars and mouldings of Caen stone. Many have, I am sorry to say, been 
wantonly injured ; some have lost their shafts, and others have been closed and 
converted into stalls. There were several small fireplaces, and of these two still 
remain. For many long years it has been roofless; and a flooring of asphalte, 
laid under the turf, protects the three crypts beneath from the weather. These 
so-called crypts were never in reality underground; but soil and rubbish has 
accumulated round them in the course of years to an almost inconceivable extent. 
Eight feet of earth had to be cleared away from one of the lower doors! As the 
Refectory was built on the slope of a steep hill, these crypts stand on very 
different levels, and vary greatly in height; but all have the same beautiful early 
vaulting, said to have been first suggested by a forest of stone pines; and there 
can be little doubt that the blending of these graceful and harmonious lines have 
much in common with their habit of growth. The upper, and therefore lowest of 
the three, is fifty-six feet long and thirty-four wide, divided by a double range of 
pillars, and has six windows, which I found half closed with masonry, as it had 
been made into an icehouse. One antiquary christened it the Day Room used by 
the monks: but there is no fireplace; and though I for one am fully convinced 
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that men in those days were not the chilly mortals they are now, still the stone 
bench running round the wall would have been rather a penitential seat in cold 
weather. All the columns here, as elsewhere, are of Purbeck marble; one has 
been partly re-polished by the busy fingers of the visitors. At the north end of 
the centre aisle, looking towards the minster, a large cross of white stone and 
rather unusual form is inserted in the wall. 

The next crypt, divided by a passage, is small and narrow, though of course 
loftier, and again unwarmed. From this a stair in the thickness of the wall leads 
down to the lowest, and incomparably the finest of the three, supposed to have 
been the Scriptorium or library of the monastery. Here the architect, no longer 
cramped as to height, at last had full play, and might frame his proportions on 
a more ambitious scale. Here he could raise his groining twenty-three feet above 
the floor-level, and launch forth into a bolder and wider style, with three lofty and 
very massive columns supporting his roof. Here, too, he built a fireplace of 
grandiose dimensions, that would comfort the heart of even a nineteenth-century 
shiverer, and introduced a very beautiful window of rather later date than the rest, 
which are all purely Early English. I think it may, however, be a subsequent 
addition. At the south-east angle a stair communicated with another very large 
building to the east, of which only the wall and two arches are left. This noble 
Scriptorium, again, was degraded into a stable, and terribly misused: the pavement 
was broken up, and one of the doors destroyed, as too low and narrow for the 
horses; a broad, square opening has been made for them, and, for some purpose 
or other, a deep niche cut in the wall. 

To do full justice to the great size and importance of the Refectory, it should 
be seen from the south side, by descending to the level of the Lower Terrace. The 
great gable, towering majestically aloft, here asserts its pride of place, and stands 
out grandly against the blue sky, which relieves the warm mellow tone of its 
colouring and shines through the eyeless lancet windows. 

This Lower Terrace—very dear to us as our sun-trap and winter walk—faces 
due south, and extends westwards along a heavily buttressed building that formed 
part of the monastery. It contains a range of eight barrel-roofed vaults that are 
conjectured to have been store-rooms, each exactly like the other, and all lighted 
by a narrow lancet window. One of these has been broken through to make the 
present entrance. It is this vault that contains the only fireplace, which a former 
guide always used to point out as the “ place where the poor nun was walled up.” 

On this substructure Lord Montagu built his manor-house, of which the two 
stair-towers only are left standing. All we know of it is from the print in Buck’s 
Antiquities (dated 1745), that shows a stately Elizabethan frontage, with a broad 
window between each buttress, lighting, as is said, a gallery 162 feet long. It 
met Queen Elizabeth’s wing at a right angle, and at its east end joined a tower 
dating from the time of the monks. The Websters never occupied it; the 
Montagus had deserted it long before for Cowdray; and having been so long 
uninhabited, it had fallen utterly out of repair. Its restoration would have proved 
very costly, and a thrifty Sir Whistler Webster pulled it down about the middle 
of the last century, converting the site into a terrace. We found it in a deplorable 
state : littered and dilapidated, with a yawning rift in the centre, through which one 
might peer down into the vault beneath. Now these vaults have been protected 
from rain and snow, and the Upper Terrace affords a dry and pleasant, if rather 
breezy walk; and a capital point of vantage for surveying the battlefield. We 
here stand on the very crest of the hill held by the Saxons, which, now cut up 
into terraces, then fell away steeply to the lower ground below. The topography 
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is rather confused by the wooded mounds (often mistaken for ancient earthworks) 
thrown up by Sir Godfrey in making the great pond in front; and the three stew- 
ponds are the work of the monks. But the principal features of the country are 
of course unchangeable. It was over yonder high hill to the left, crossed by the 
present road to Hastings, that the Conqueror came. ‘There, he vowed to build his 
Abbey, and told off his army in the three divisions that were to make the attack : 
whence, it is said, is derived its name of Telham Hill. The right wing, commanded 
by Roger de Montgomeri, afterwards Earl of Shrewsbury, Chichester, and Arundel, 
and the founder of a great English house, was composed chiefly of soldéiers 
(mercenaries) from Picardy, Boulogne, and Paix, and charged up the steepest part 
of the hill, where the houses of the Lower Lake now stand, and the road leads 
down to the station. The left wing, formed by the men of Brittany, and led by 
the son of their Count, Alain le Roux, the future Earl of Richmond, attacked 
farther away to the west, where the slope is easier, and the little stream of the 
Asten, rising near the gateway, falls into a deep gorge on the farther side of 
the hill. ‘The centre, under the Duke himself, comprised the flower and pride 
of the invading army. ‘There, under Néel de St. Sauveur, were arrayed the men 
of the Cétentin, descended from the Danes of Harold Blaatand ; with the archers 
of Evreux and Louviers; the Danes of Bayeux; and “the great company of 
vavassors of Normandy, who to save their lord would have put their own bodies 
between him and the enemie’s blows.” He directed the assault against the centre 
of Harold’s position; and it must have been over the ground immediately below 
us that he led his men, and that ensued the fierce me/ée where he was twice 
unhorsed, and the ominous cry, ‘The Duke is down! the Duke is down!” 
sounded over the battlefield. He was here confronted by the vanguard of the 
Saxon army, where the men of Kent— 


‘*A merveille se combattaient ” 


claiming the post of honour as their birthright, for “ whenever the King goes to 
battle, the first blow belongs to them.” ‘They bore on their banner then, as now, 
the Pale Charger, or White Horse of Hengist; but their proud motto of Znvicta 
was not earned on that day. 

To the right, but hidden by the trees, a mound on some rising ground in the 
park marks the outpost, so obstinately defended by the Saxons, that the Bretons 
there wavered and gave way; and the hillside beyond was so hotly contested, that 
the ravine of the Asten was completely choked and bridged over with the dead. 
It was from this point that the position they had failed to storm was_ successfully 
turned, and the Normans entered the Saxon lines. 

On the north side of the town, crowning the highest point of the hill, stands 
the Watch Oak, from whence, it is said, Harold looked out, day after day, for 
the coming of the invaders. ‘The present tree can, however, only be its successor 
and representative, as it is by no means old. 

The famous Malfosse, or deep swamp, partly concealed by brambles, into 
which so many Norman horsemen plunged and lost their lives in their headlong 
pursuit of the enemy, lies behind the parish church, but is no longer a swamp. 

I think I have now fully and conscientiously discharged my duties as cicerone. 
No one can complain that I have been too brief; nor have I, I fear, earned the 
well-deserved praise bestowed upon a professional guide who used to show the 
place. “The visitors think a good deal of me, my lady,” he assured me. ‘“ They 
say I tell them a great many things they have never heard before.” 


C. L. W. CLEVELAND. 
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F this were all.- if fron Lifes fitful rays 
No sleadier beacon gleamed -1o fairer days 
Could dawn for us who slruggle in the night, 
Apd sigh for wings Io bear us in their flight 
To that Beyond of mystery and amazxe;~ 


Sonny Surely our bearls would faint beside the wayy, 
MA While Gurage , stifled by the deathly haze 
Would helpless droop beneall our mouryful plighl 
If this were all ! 
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§ cz Af ut. oer Ihe shadows. wilha heaven wrapl gaze, |) 

ran Fast love grown cola - above the worlds dismays- 
Slog, through Lifer moment of imperfect sigh}; 
On, lo the glowing of a greal delight, — 


faith, with her keenest upward glancing, says- | 
“This is not all’ 


C.F.RAMSAY. 








The Ceremony of ‘Le Lever du Pied.” 


Drawn and engraved by Johann Ridinger (1698—1767). 




















Going to the Meet. 


STAG-HUNTING IN THE OLD DAYS. 


RANCE is the home of wild stag-hunting proper, as distinct from the 
chase of deer by coursing, stalking, battues, nets and other devices. Not 
that such methods were not employed in France, but they ranked as 

secondary sports, and not as bearing any comparison to the chase of the stag, 
known as La grande Venerie. It is to French literature we owe the many interesting 
works on this subject written by sportsmen from the fourteenth to the nineteenth 
century. ‘They give us so much information and so many details that after the 
perusal of them one can but have acquired a fair idea of all that concerneth the 
“Noble Art of Venery.” 

Although there is no lack of French pictures on sport, yet for a good series 
showing us all details of stag-hunting in bygone days one has to quit French soil 
and go to the print-rooms of their Teutonic neighbours. Here we find one of the 
most interesting, because the most complete sequence of stag-hunting pictures by 
the hand of the well-known artist J. E. Ridinger. Looking at his drawings, we 
are able to follow the whole proceedings, from the questing for a warrantable stag 
by the huntsmen to the delivery of the fees to the hounds at the end of the day. 

The first half of the eighteenth century, during which Ridinger lived and worked, 
was a period when everything that was French was admired and slavishly imitated 
by the Germans. French words, when not dragged into German sentences in their 
original form, were ludicrously germanised, French manners and customs were 
affected, French was the adopted language of the aristocracy, and as a matter of 
course French amusements and sports were also imported. The chase of the wild 
stag after the French manner was introduced at many of the German Courts, and 
no attempt was made to translate the terms of venery, but the French ones 
remained in use and every detail and all the etiquette of the hunting was carefully 
copied and adhered to. So that Ridinger, when illustrating the Par-force Jagd of 
the German Prince, shows us also the exact scenes so often described by the old 
French authors. Although carefully nursed by several Royal Princes, this French 
stag-hunting was not destined to flourish on German soil. The peasants objected 
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No. 1.—Huntsmen questing for a warrantable stag. 


to the depredations of the deer and wild boar, and battues within enclosures had 
once more to take place to keep under the vast head of game in the royal forests. 
Then, again, the keeping up of the costly kennels and stables was too great a 
strain on the purses of these little potentates ; so that after a short life of about 
half a century and one or two ineffectual attempts on the part of various princes 
to resuscitate this sport, it practically ceased to exist on German territory. It 
disappeared, leaving us, besides Ridinger’s drawings, only a few short chapters in 
the many German volumes of historical sport, which latter show us how short 
was the period and small the place it had occupied in the sporting life of the 
German nation. 

In France its history was very different: from the simplest beginnings, in the 
early days of the Capetian kings, it gradually grew in favour, the kennels increased 
and paraphernalia accumulated, so that not only every century but every monarch 
saw an increase of the j/ersonnel of the hunting establishments and an immense 
increase in the expense of Za grande Venerie. 

Much of the most interesting matter to be gleaned from the works of the 
French authors belongs to stag-hunting in any country and at all times—that is to 
say, when the object was to hunt only a great hart with hounds in a non-enclosed 
country. What they tell us of how to know such a warrantable stag by the 
various cognisances of slot, gait, fewmets, feedings and fraying-stocks, etc., how to 
harbour him, to hunt him in woodlands or across an open country, how to cast 
for him along the water’s edge, or up and down stream should he have taken to 
water, is much what a modern M.S.H. pens to-day when moved to write on this 
subject. There is, however, much in the old French hunting that does not obtain 
to-day in the chase of the wild stag on Exmoor or in the hunting of “the carted 
calf” in other parts of England ; and perhaps it may not be uninteresting to dwell 
rather on these than on the better-known features of the sport. If we could go 
back two or three centuries and join a French hunting party, probably the 
proceedings would seem to us extremely slow, the runs long and dragging ; there 
would be less pleasure in riding, as there was more forest-land than open country ; 
and less jumping, for the cultivated land was not divided off into small fields such 
as we are accustomed to in our country. Also we know more about speed in 
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No. 2.—Hounds being taken to the Meet. 


these days of electricity, and require the maximum of motion for the gratification 
of our senses. Lacking steam-engines, motor-cars or bicycles by which to gauge 
the pace of their steeds, the race of sportsmen in the olden days seem to have 
been quite content with their “ chaceors” and “ courtaults.” One of the greatest 
of them, Gaston de Foix, writing (in the fourteenth century) of his horses, says : 
“They were never blown because in good condition, and not fat from long intervals 
of idleness like those of merchants.” Evidently they were quite able to carry him 
“close to the tail of his hounds,” which we read is the place for all dons veneurs, 
and what more could any one wish for? We should have to be content to let 
them make the pace, and to see the proceedings of the hunt carried out with much 
ceremonial and in a leisurely manner, and to appreciate the patience shown by 
both huntsmen and hounds when “ unravelling a change” or hunting a ringing deer 
in a forest, although we should sadly miss the dash and go of the present generation. 

The first of our illustrations shows us the huntsmen with their hounds on 
a “lyam” questing for a warrantable stag. One harbourer was not considered 
sufficient in the olden days, and half a dozen or more would go out in the morning, 
each taking a different part of the forest for his work. As everything connected 
with the royal hunts became more and more precisely regulated, the forests were 
all divided into districts, and the huntsmen came overnight to the Commander of 
the Venery, and received the names of their guéfes, as these divisions were called, 
written on a slip of paper. Each huntsman being eager for success in harbouring 
the biggest stag, many were the “scurvy” tricks some of the less honourable 
played each other. If one saw the slot of a large stag entering his neighbour’s 
quéte, all signs of it would be carefully effaced; or, knowing that his companion, 
more successful than himself, had gone off to the assembly to give news of his 
morning’s work, it was easy enough for the jealous knave to go into his territory 
and drive the stag out. These gentry seem also to have manufactured imitation 
fraying-posts for the sake of the reward. For in the old days the huntsman who 
brought the first fraying-post of the season to the King was presented with a horse 
if he were one of the gentlemen of the venery, were he a valet he received a new 
coat. In the time of Francis I. this gift was altered to a tip, which was divided 
among all the hunt servants, 
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= ’ 
No. 3.—Huntsmen breakfasting, having separated the hounds for the relays. 


To return to the illustration (No. 1), we see one huntsman holding his lymer 
between his legs while he is occupied in sticking twigs into the ground; this was 
done to mark the place where a slot was seen. If it was that of a hind only one 
twig was placed in the ground, if a young stag two, and if a good stag three 
would mark the place; also in each case a corresponding twig was broken on a 
branch above and left hanging. This was called faire ses brisées hautes and basses. 
Did the huntsman fail to do this, and one of his companions noted the slot, 
although not in his gwéfe, he could follow up the slot, and to him would be the 
honour of having harboured the stag. In the background of the picture we have 
another huntsman holding his hound in his arms, whilst another is stooping down 
to examine the slot. He appears to be measuring the width of it by placing his 
fingers in the print—a very usual proceeding ; or maybe he is examining the gait, 
and marking how many finger-breadths the print of the hind foot is behind that of 
the forefoot—another sign by which the age, sex and size of deer was recognised. 
We are not to imagine that all the huntsmen were at work in such close proximity 
to each other, but the artist has drawn them all to show us the way the harbourer 
went to work. ‘The next proceeding after having harboured their stag was for them 
all to repair to the place of meeting and make their several reports to the Prince 
or Master of the Venery. Arrived at the meet, or place of assembly as it was 
called, the huntsmen knelt before the King or Seigneur of the hunt, presented the 
fewmets of the stag they had harboured, and then gave a description of their 
morning’s work, and the reasons why they hoped it would prove a warrantable stag 
whom they had tracked to his lair. 

Ridinger gives us in the series relating to the Par/force Jagd no picture of the 
picnicing hunt breakfast beneath the shade of wide-spreading trees in which the 
royal huntsmen and all the noble guests partook; the drawing he gives us is 
only of the huntsmen and prickers and vadefs de chiens refreshing themselves whilst 
waiting for the others to arrive. In Ridinger’s time these out-of-door feasts had 
generally been abandoned. It was only in the early days that they were indulged 
in. Gaston de Foix lays great stress on a pleasant place in the forest being 
chosen and cloths spread on the grass, and that a liberal supply of eatables should 
be provided. He says that all the officers of the hostel should bring that which 
appertaineth unto his office and of that plantureusement, and that there should 
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No. 4.—The Grand Veneur distributing the relays. 


be great abundance of everything selon ¢e povoir du Seihneur. ‘The liquor was not 
omitted, and was to be brought “in kilderkins and firkins full, in bottles and in 
barrels.” But Du _ Fouilloux’s description of the assembly and the good things 
that should be provided is already too well known to dwell upon. After reading 
it, one can only think that perhaps it was just as well that the hounds were 
more noted for staunchness and perseverance in those days than for pace, 
for a sharp burst on a spring or summer day after such a feast could scarcely 
have been judicious for the most hardened of sportsmen of any period of history. 
These feasts were gradually abandoned, and breakfast was taken at some convenient 
inn or house in the nearest village to the forests where it had been decided to 
hunt ; and already in the latter half of the seventeenth century most good sportsmen 
were supposed to take a frugal breakfast at home, and those that came to the meet 
“to eat like fifty and talk for a hundred” were looked upon with contempt. 

In illustration No. 2 we see the hounds being taken to the meet in hardes,* 
that is, several couples tied together by means of a thong slipped through their 
couplings. The number of hounds taken out always varied with the strength of the 
pack. In the fourteenth century Gace de la Buigne mentions fifty hounds being 
uncoupled at once at a royal hunt. In the next century the famous huntsman 
Jacques de Brézé, in his description of a day’s hunting, mentions all the hounds 
that were out by name: there were just eleven couples. Later on there were 
usually from fifteen to twenty couples out. ‘There were never more than four 
couples lead in each harde, and two hardes went to every relay. At least this is 
what Louis XIII.’s Grand Veneur Salnove tells us ; but the letterpress accompanying 
Ridinger’s picture says that if the pack is a strong one as many as ten to twelve 
couple should be placed in each relay (adding, however, that generally only two 
hardes are placed for each relay) and about sixteen or twenty couples should 
remain at the assembly and form the main pack. In illustration No. 3, where 
the prickers and huntsmen are refreshing themselves, as already mentioned, they 
have also divided the hounds ready to be placed as relays, putting the younger 
and more vigorous hounds in the “‘ AZeu¢fe d’attague” and the veterans in the relays. 

* When the hounds were taken to the meet in couples in the old days on Exmoor it was 
called “‘harling” them, probably from the French harder. 


VoL. XIV.—No. 59. 
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No. 5.—The procession to the covert side. 


In illustration No. 4 we see the Grand Veneur, or his representative, sending 
the relays off to their posts. ‘The hounds have been divided into four lots: the 
main pack or “ Aeutte d'attague,” and the three relays, the first called the Vier/le meutte, 
the next called the seconde vieille, or simply the seconde, and the third, or re/ais des 
six chiens. Occasionally only there was an extra relay known as the redats volant 
or flying vedais, which was expected to be on the look-out, to take short cuts, and 
to be ready to be cast off when wanted, which was only in the case when the stag 
had not gone the way it had been calculated it would, and had thus missed the 
other relays. ‘There were the same number of hounds in the relay known as that 
of des six chiens; its being so called is thought to have originated from its being 
probably composed of some of the hounds of St. Hubert, six of which had to be 
sent annually by the monastery as a feoffment to the royal kennels. They were 
reputed slow but staunch, and capital hunting hounds. 

Salnove is the first author who gives us the exact number and names of the 
relays, but he asserts that they have been the same from time immemorial (de 
tout temps). Sometimes they were placed double, that is to say, one on each side 
of the route of the stag. It required a good knowledge of the country, judgment 
and experience to place them satisfactorily, and even then anything unexpectedly 
heading the stag must have rendered their use nugatory. One is therefore not 
surprised to read that, in spite of all preparations and precautions, the stag was 
sometimes taken without the aid of the relays by the main pack,—de meutte a@ mort 
as it was called. 

In the same illustration we see the quaint chariot in which the Master of hounds 
has evidently driven to the meet departing, and the hounds being led off in 
various directions, accompanied by the second horsemen of the seigneurs, for with 
each relay of hounds were also placed relays of horses for the sportsmen. Every 
relay was under the charge of two vwadets de chiens (which title, I suppose, may 
be freely translated by the old word berner, or perhaps the more modern one of 
kennelman), one on foot and the other on horseback. The latter was generally 
one of the gentlemen of the venery, and the equerries and grooms of the king 
and seigneurs were entirely under his orders. 

In every way the billet of this gentleman seems to have been an unenviable 
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No. 6.—A warrantable stag roused by the harbourer. 


one. In the old sporting authorities there are many directions as to when to cast 
off the hounds and when not to. ‘There were endless details to be taken into 
consideration ; and as it was thought “that the success of the hunt depended upon 
the relays being given at the right moment, and that the sport would be marred 
if they failed,” we can fancy that he often got more blame than praise. 

In the eighteenth century attempts were made by some M.S.H. to do away with 
this system of relaying; but M. d’Yauville, Grand Veneur at the time, speaks 
sceptically of the assertion made to him by a Maitre @’Eguipage, who told him 
that he took all his deer at all seasons in this manner. D’Yauville considered that 
with a good pack of hounds it might be possible in winter, but was certainly not 
feasible in summer. 

As English hounds have ever been noted for their pace and staying powers, there 


could have been little use for even the traditional three relays with us in stag- 
hunting ; but I see it stated in a recent article in the Badminton Magazine, dealing 
with old sporting prints, “that as many as seven or eight relays were posted at 
convenient places.” I can find no authority for such an excessive number having 
ever been customary, and I should doubt if it ever was, even for a short period. 


In illustration No. 5 we see all the company proceeding to the covert side, 
the princess and one of her court ladies in a chatse volante, a train of cavaliers, 
and last of all a little cart on which to convey the stag home when killed. The 
harbourer and his lymer precede this procession, and lead it to the place where he 
has marked the slot of the stag entering the covert. Here again we have a hunts- 
man trying the breadth and depth of the print with his fingers. ‘The harbourer, 
holding his hound on a short lyam, follows the line of the stag into the thicket, 
followed by the hounds of the main pack, still coupled, and by not nearer than 
sixty paces, so that they should not interfere with the work of the lymer. 

In illustration No. 6 we have the exciting moment: a stag of fifteen points, or 
as the French would call it of sezze ma/ sémé, has sprung from his lair ; the hunts- 
man is sounding his horn, and could the picture speak we should hear the cry of 
Tahou, Tayoo, Tielhaut or Tahillaud—for that talismanic cry, although spelt in endless 
variations, always had the same meaning, that the quarry was viewed and had 
broken covert. And now can the harbourer hand over his hound to his varlet, and 
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No. 7.—The hounds uncoupled and running the Stag. 


leave the bringing of the stag to bay to the pack, the first hardes of which are 
already uncoupled, and, well satisfied with having thus performed his duty, trot 
home and enjoy a well-earned rest after his morning’s labours. 

“The idea of dispensing with the harbourer and his lymer for the purpose of. 
rousing the stag was not introduced till the eighteenth century, when M. d’Yauville, 
under Louis XV., started the system of tufting which now obtains on Exmoor. 
There they draw the covert with a few of the older hounds, re-coupling them as 
soon as the stag is well on foot, and then lay on the other hounds. It would be 
interesting to know whether this was an original idea of the Grand Veneur, or if 
English custom had anticipated him in the introduction of tufters. 

We have followed the stag-hunt up to the time of the “ dassser courre,” the 
dislodging of the stag by the harbourer and his lymer. ‘The illustration No. 7 
shows us that the pack are uncoupled and are hunting the stag in the forest, while 
in the picture No. 8 he seems to be making for a more open country, the hounds 
being in full cry. One horse we see is negotiating a fence, but scarcely looks as 
if he would clear the top rail. It is curious that, as far as I can find, D’Yauville 
in the eighteenth century is the first author who mentions the art of riding as the 
first thing necessary for a would-be huntsman to acquire; the older writers have 
left this accomplishment out of their list altogether. To be versed in all the lore 
and cognisances of the slot, the gait, etc., and the habitus of the stag, or, as they 
would have said, of the “hart and of all his nature,” was to them the primary 
consideration. To instruction in this knowledge, to the breed of hounds, their 
qualities, their illnesses and the wonderful remedies to be administered, many 
chapters were devoted in all the old books on venery ; but not one single chapter 
can I find in them which treats especially of the hunters. These animals are 
referred to as Hacguenées @’ Espagne, Hobins d’Irlande, and Courtaults, the latter 
appellation applying to any horse that had his tail docked! From the sixteenth 
century onwards the most prized hunters came from England, Louis XV. rode 
courtaults from Suffolk, and most of the best hunters at that time were considered 
those imported from Yorkshire. But they always seem to have been a secondary 
consideration, and Salnove was the mouthpiece of his countrymen when he said 
of the hounds, “ se sont eux gui font la principe de la chasse.” 
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No. 8.—The stag making for the open. 

In the picture No. 9 the hounds are being checked, the stag has put up “a 
substitute,” and they have been hunting the change. Now all the knowledge of 
the huntsmen has to be called into requisition to find out and get the hounds on 
to the line of the right stag once more. In the early days, and up to the first 
half of the sixteenth century, it was customary in such a case for the harbourer to 
come up with his lymer, and hunt out the line. After having dislodged the stag 
he mounted his ¢vaguenart or ambling horse, and keeping below the wind skirted 
the course of the hunt, so as to be at hand when wanted. ‘These harbourers, we 
are told by Charles IX. in his book on hunting, had to be cognoisseurs, and that 
there used to be two sorts of huntsmen: those that ranked highest were the 
connoisseurs who harboured and dislodged the stag, and the others were prickers, 
who rode always at the tail of the hounds, and if the stag “ brought the hounds 
to change,” if they overshot the line, or were, in fact, in any difficulty, the 
prickers were obliged to check the hounds and wait the coming of the connoisseur 
with his lymer, for, says the royal author, “7’art Ze voulait.” However, he tells us 
that this time-robbing proceeding had been given up in his days, and that to be 
a good huntsman one must combine the qualities of pricker and connoisseur —that 
is to say, “never to lose sight of the hounds when they are hunting, and to be 
well versed in the knowledge of a stag by the signs and judgements thereof.” But 
to dispense with the services of the harbourer and his lymer on such occasions 
must have been quite a recent innovation, as Du Fouilloux (who wrote his book 
just before Charles ascended the throne) gives decided instructions that he is to 
be at hand in case the hounds come to fault, when his services will be required. 

What long apprenticeships the would-be huntsmen had to serve in bygone 
days! Gaston de Foix considered a beginning should be made when the child 
has reached the age of seven, when it should be placed in the kennels. King 
Charles says that to become a perfect huntsman the young genti/homme who is 
intended for the post of veneur should be taken at the age of twelve; he must 
be healthy and well built, he must have good sense and especially a quick and, 
prompt judgment. One of the principal things required is that he should be 
painstaking. Alas! a hundred and fifty years later we have D’Yauville telling us 
that a man needs two years’ tuition to qualify as a huntsman! It was not only 
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No. 9.—The hounds whipped off a fresh stag. 


the paid gentlemen of the hunting establishments,: however, who became real 
connoisseurs, for their royal masters took such personal interest in everything 
connected with the chase that most of them knew all their hounds by name, and 
on the eve of a day’s hunting would name each hound that was to be taken out. 
They also prided themselves on being able to faire /e dois themselves—that is, go 
out with their lymers in the morning and quest for and harbour the stag. 

In Ridinger’s drawings the oak trees seem to be in full foliage, and he wag not 
wrong in thus drawing them, for the stag was hunted all through the summer. In 
fact, till the reign of Francis I. the chase of the stag was only pursued from 
May 3rd till September: it was only during and after his time that the royal 
packs hunted. all the year round. Up to this time there had been observed a 
curious old custom, according to which, on a certain day of the month of May, all 
the huntsmen assembled in the courtyard of the palace, and sounding their horns, 
chased out the falconers, who at this season of the year had to put their birds in 
“mew.” In September the falconers had their turn, and with similar ceremony 
chased out the huntsmen, telling them that the stags were now worth nothing and 
the hounds must go to their kennels. The large circular hunting-horn we _ see 
carried by the huntsmen in Ridinger’s pictures was an innovation of his century, 
before which small metal horns, with a curve in the middle, had been carried on 
the huntsmen’s belt. These had in the sixteenth century replaced those of more 
primitive shape, which had more closely resembled the original cow-horn. 

The one thing one has to be thankful for nowadays is that a horn is not the 
necessary part of the accoutrement of every would-be sportsman. In the old days 
every one carried one, and was supposed to know the proper lengths and number 
of mots or notes to be sounded on every occasion. One can imagine how this 
system was abused even in the early days of venery! Gaston de Foix had evidently 
been annoyed by the superfluous music of amateurs in the hunting field, for he 
says that no one should blow a horn for the hounds except on especial occasions 
well known to connoisseurs ; and Du Fouilloux commences his oft-quoted complaints 
concerning the men who hunted in his day with—‘ There are men on horse-back 
who know not how to blow the horn, to speak to the hounds or to hunt.” In 
the following century we have Salnove complaining that much disorder prevails, 
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No. 10.—The stag at bay. 


because all manner of people hunt, wherefore it is to be feared that the noble 
chase will become plebeian, and the excellence of the art will be lost, “since even 
the orderly packs are managed by young huntsmen, who consider themselves clever 
if they can sound a horn so that they blow shrill and loud, without any difference 
or rule of tones, not being willing to learn the right ones and those established 
from time immemorial.” 

The hunting-crops as drawn by Ridinger, which appear to differ little from 
those now in use, were another innovation in his time. For from the days of 
Charlemagne till the beginning of the eighteenth century it had been the custom to 
present the King and all guests present with switches of hazel-wood before they 
started off to the “‘ Zaisser courre.” ‘These switches, called déstortotres or éstortpotres, 
were about two and a half feet long, and it was the custom to peel the bark off 
them if the stag had finished fraying, but the bark was left on as long as the head 
was in velvet. These primitive hunting-crops, we read, were to be held before 
one’s face to save it from blows of branches when riding through a thick covert ; 
and when hunting “one slaps it on one’s big boot to encourage the hounds, or 
one can use it over one’s horse’s head when he stumbles, and should occasion 
arise employ it for one’s varlet or hound.” It was probably used with much gusto 
by the vadets de chiens when they took advantage of the privilege accorded to them 
by another old custom—that of castigating any persons who, during the day’s 
hunting, asked ignorant or inopportune questions. This right, which somewhat 
resembled the ancient German ceremony of “blading” any one guilty of an 
unsportsmanlike phrase, was known in France as “ giving a relay.” As inopportune 
questioners seem likely to haunt the hunting field to the end of time, there must 
be many M. F. H. and M. S. H. who regret that this good old custom is obsolete. 

In picture No. 1o we see the stag brought to bay, and a huntsman in the act 
of hamstringing him, while another is preparing to dispatch him with his hanger. 
This way of killing him, and also shooting him with an arrow, was recommended by 
the fourteenth-century authorities : for several centuries afterwards it was considered 
unsportsmanlike to make use of anything but a blade of steel for this purpose. 
This seems still to have been the custom in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
according to Ridinger; although we know that in France, in the latter half of it, a 
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No. 11.—Breaking up the stag—‘‘La Curée.” 


shot from an arquebus was approved of; the old-fashioned way, we read, being 
“dangerous for men and hounds, and a mere act of bravado.” Since that time 
“giving the fourth relay,” as dispatching the quarry at bay with a shot was called, 
became the usual method in France. In the illustration forming a frontispiece to 
this article we have the ceremony of cutting off the right foot of the stag and 
presenting it to the King or Seigneur of the hunt, or at his request to the most 
honoured guest. This ancient custom is said to have owed its origin to the old 
feudal right known as “ main morte,” by which a seigneur had the right hand of 
any of his serfs who died brought to him as an indisputable proof that the serf 
in question was in all truth defunct, and had not feigned death and fled in the 
hopes of obtaining his freedom. 

Last of all came the Curée, the undoing and breaking up of the stag and 
giving the hounds their fees. The huntsmen sounded the mort on their horns, 
and amid the cries of Hadid, Halil, first the lymers then the other hounds were 
rewarded. In the right-hand corner of the picture we see some tit-bits put on a 
large wooden fork. ‘These were delivered to the hounds last of all, after they had 
been made to jump around the huntsman some minutes. This was called “ forhwer,” 
or giving the hounds their fordu. According to the illustration these obsequies 
seem to have taken place at the scene of the stag’s last struggle for life. The 
neighbouring piece of water suggests that it had been his last and inevitable refuge. 
So that this was a “ curée chaude.” The same ceremonies, when the dead stag was 


“cc 


taken home, and the reward was given to the hounds in the courtyard of the 
palace, was called the “ curée froide,” and this latter obtained more usually in the 
latter days of the royal stag-hunts. 


W. A. BatLiiE-GROHMAN. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE TEMPER OF BORIS THE HOUND. 


OOKING back now, in the light of the information I have gathered, I am 

able to trace very clearly, and almost hour by hour, the events of this day, 

; and to understand how chance, laying hold of our cunning plan and mocking 

our wiliness, twisted and turned our device to a predetermined but undreamt-of issue, 
of which we were most guiltless in thought or intent. Had the King not gone to 
the hunting-lodge, our design would have found the fulfilment we looked for; had 
Rischenheim succeeded in warning Rupert of Hentzau, we should have stood 
where we were. Fate or fortune would have it otherwise. The King, being weary, 
went to the lodge, and Rischenheim failed in warning his cousin. It was a narrow 
failure, for Rupert, as his laugh told me, was in the house in the Konigstrasse 
when I set out from Strelsau, and Rischenheim arrived there at half-past four. He 
had taken the train at a roadside station, and thus easily outstripped Mr. Rassendyll, 
who, not daring to show his face, was forced to ride all the way and enter the 
city under cover of night. But Rischenheim had not dared to send a _ warning, 
for he knew that we were in possession of the address, and did not know what 
steps we might have taken to intercept messages. Therefore he was obliged. to 
carry the news himself; when he came his man was gone. Indeed Rupert must 
have left the house almost immediately after I was safe away from the city. He 
was determined to be in good time for his appointment; his only enemies were 
not in Strelsau: there was no warrant on which he could be apprehended; and, 
although his connexion with Black Michael was a matter of popular gossip, he felt 
himself safe from arrest by virtue of the secret that protected him. Accordingly 
he walked out of the house, went to the station, took his ticket to Hofbau, and, 
travelling by the four o’clock train, reached his destination about half-past five. 
He must have passed the train in which Rischenheim travelled ; the first news the 
latter had of his departure was from a porter at the station, who, having recognised 
the Count of Hentzau, ventured to congratulate Rischenheim on his cousin’s return. 
Rischenheim made no answer, but hurried in great agitation to the house in the 
Konigstrasse, where the old woman Holf confirmed the tidings. Then he passed 
through a period of great irresolution. Loyalty to Rupert urged that he should 
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follow him and share the perils into which his cousin was hastening. But caution 
whispered that he was not irrevocably committed, that nothing overt yet connected 
him with Rupert’s schemes, and that we who knew the truth should be well content 
to purchase his silence as to the trick we had played by granting him immunity. 
His fears won the day, and, like the irresolute man he was, he determined to wait 
in Strelsau till he heard the issue of the meeting at the lodge. If Rupert were 
disposed of there, he had something to offer us in return for peace; if his cousin 
escaped, he would be in the Konigstrasse, prepared to second the further plans of 
the desperate adventurer. In any event his skin was safe, and I presume to think 
that this weighed a little with him; for excuse he had the wound which Bernenstein 
had given him, and which rendered his right arm entirely useless; had he gone 
then, he would have been a most inefficient ally. 

Of all this we, as we rode through the forest, knew nothing. We might guess, 
conjecture, hope, or fear; but our certain knowledge stopped with Rischenheim’s 
start for the capital and Rupert’s presence there at three o’clock. The pair might 
have met or might have missed. We had to act as though they had missed and 
Rupert were gone to meet the King. But we were late. The consciousness of 
that pressed upon us, although we evaded further mention of it; it made us spur 
and drive our horses as quickly, aye, and a little more quickly, than safety allowed. 
Once James’ horse stumbled in the darkness and its rider was thrown; more than 
once a low bough hanging over the path nearly swept me, dead or stunned, from 
my seat. Sapt paid no attention to these mishaps or threatened mishaps. He had 
taken the lead, and, sitting well down in his saddle, rode ahead, turning neither to 
right nor left, never slackening his pace, sparing neither himself nor his beast. 
James and I were side by side behind him. We rode in silence, finding nothing 
to say to one another. My mind was full of a picture—the picture of Rupert with 
his easy smile handing to the King the Queen’s letter. For the hour of the 
rendezvous was past. If that image had been translated into reality, what must we 
do? To kill Rupert would satisfy revenge, but of what other avail would it be 
when the King had read the letter? I am ashamed to say that I found myself 
girding at Mr. Rassendyll for happening on a plan which the course of events had 
turned into a trap for ourselves and not for Rupert of Hentzau. 

Suddenly Sapt, turning his head for the first time, pointed in front of him. 
The lodge was before us ; we saw it looming dimly a quarter of a mile off. Sapt 
reined in his horse, and we followed his example. All dismounted, we tied our 
horses to trees and went forward at a quick silent walk. Our idea was that Sapt 
should enter on pretext of having been sent by the Queen to attend to her husband’s 
comfort and arrange for his return without further fatigue next day. If Rupert 
had come and gone, the King’s demeanour would probably betray the fact; if he 
had not yet come, I and James, patrolling outside, would bar his passage. ‘There 
was a third possibility: he might be even now with the King. Our course in such 
a case we left unsettled ; so far as I had any plan, it was to kill Rupert and try 
to convince the King that the letter was a forgery—a desperate hope, so desperate 
that we turned our eyes away from the possibility which would make it our only 
resource. 

We were now very near the hunting-lodge, being about forty yards from the 
front of it. All at once Sapt threw himself on his stomach on the ground. 

“Give me a match,” he whispered. 

James struck a light, and, the night being still, the flame burnt brightly: it showed 
us the mark of a horse’s hoof, apparently quite fresh, and leading away from the 
lodge. We rose and went on, following the tracks by the aid of more matches 
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till we reached a tree twenty yards from the door. Here the hoof-marks ceased ; 
but beyond there was a double track of human feet in the soft black earth; a 
man had gone thence to the house and returned from the house thither. On the 
right of the tree were more hoof-marks, leading up to it and then ceasing. A 
man had ridden up from the right, dismounted, gone on foot to the house, returned 
to the tree, remounted, and ridden away along the track by which we had approached. 

“Tt may be somebody else,” said I; but I do not think that we any of us 
doubted in our hearts that the tracks were made by the coming of Hentzau. Then 
the King had the letter ; the mischief was done. We were too late. 

Yet we did not hesitate. Since disaster had come, it must be faced. Mr. 
Rassendyll’s servant and I followed the Constable of Zenda up to the door, or 
within a few feet of it. Here Sapt, who was in uniform, loosened his sword in its 
sheath ; James and I looked to our revolvers. ‘There were no lights visible in the 
lodge ; the door was shut; everything was still. Sapt knocked softly with his 
knuckles, but there was no answer from within. He laid hold of the handle and 
turned it; the door opened, and the passage lay dark and apparently empty before us. 

“You stay here, as we arranged,” whispered the Colonel. “Give me the 
matches, and I'll go in.” 

James handed him the box of matches, and he crossed the threshold. For a 
yard or two we saw him plainly, then his figure grew dim and indistinct. I heard 
nothing except my own hard breathing. But in a moment there was another 
sound—a muffled exclamation, and the noise of a man stumbling; a sword, too, 
clattered on the stones of the passage. We looked at one another: the noise did 
not produce any answering stir in the house; then came the sharp little explosion 
of a match struck on its box, next we heard Sapt raising himself, his scabbard 
scraping along the stones; his footsteps came towards us, and in a second he 
appeared at the door. 

“What was it?” I whispered. 

“T fell,” said Sapt. 

“Over what?” 

“Come and see. James, stay here.” 

I followed the Constable for the distance of eight or ten feet along the passage 

“Isn't there a lamp anywhere?” I asked. 

“We can see enough with a match,” he answered. “ Here, this is what I fell 
over.” 

Even before the match was struck I saw a dark body lying across the passage. 

“A dead man!” I guessed instantly. 

“Why, no,” said Sapt, striking a light: “a dead dog, Fritz.” 

An exclamation of wonder escaped me as I fell on my knees. At the same 
instant Sapt muttered, “ Aye, there’s a lamp,” and, stretching up his hand to a 
little oi! lamp that stood on a bracket, he lit it, took it down, and held it over 
the body. It served to give a fair, though unsteady, light, and enabled us to see 
what lay in the passage. 

“Tt’s Boris, the boar hound,” said I, still in a whisper, although there was no 
sign of any listeners. 

I knew the dog well; he was the King’s favourite, and always accompanied 
him when he went hunting. He was obedient to every word of the King’s, but of 
a rather uncertain temper towards the rest of the world. However, de mortuts nil 
nist bonum, there he lay dead in the passage. Sapt put his hand on the beast’s 
head. There was a bullet-hole right through his forehead. I nodded, and in my 
turn pointed to the dog’s right shoulder, which was shattered by another ball. 
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“ And see here,” said the Constable. ‘‘ Have a pull at this.” 

I looked where his hand now was. In the dog’s mouth was a piece of grey 
cloth, and on the piece of grey cloth was a horn coat-button. I took hold of the 
cloth and pulled. Boris held on even in death. Sapt drew his sword, and, 
inserting the point of it between the dog’s teeth, parted them enough for me to 
draw out the piece of cloth. 

“You’d better put it in your pocket,” said the Constable. ‘“ Now come along ; 
and, holding the lamp in one hand and his sword (which he did not resheathe) in 
the other, he stepped over the body of the boar-hound, and I followed him. 


” 


We were now in front of the door of the room where Rudolf Rassendyll had 
supped with us on the day of his first coming to Ruritania, and whence he had 
set out to be crowned in Strelsau. On the right of it was the room where the 
King slept, and farther along in the same direction the kitchen and the cellars, 
The officer or officers in attendance on the King used to sleep on the other side 
of the dining-room. 

“We must explore, I suppose,” said Sapt ; in spite of his outward calmness, I 
caught in his voice the ring of excitement rising and _ ill-repressed. But at this 
moment we heard from the passage on our left (as we faced the door) a low 
moan, and then a dragging sound, as if a man were crawling along the floor, 
painfully trailing his limbs after him. Sapt held the lamp in that direction, and 
we saw Herbert the forester, pale-faced and wide-eyed, raised from the ground 
on his two hands, while his legs stretched behind him and his stomach rested 
on the flags. 

“Who is it?” he said in a faint voice. 

“Why, man, you know us,” said the Constable, stepping up to him. “ What's 
happened here ? ” 

The poor fellow was very faint, and, I think, wandered a little in his brain. 

‘I’ve got it, sir,” he murmured, “I’ve got it, fair and straight. No more 
hunting for me, sir. I’ve got it here in the stomach. Oh, my God!” He let 
his head fall with a thud on the floor. 

I ran and raised him. Kneeling on one knee, I propped his head against 
my leg. 

“Tell us about it,” commanded Sapt in a curt crisp voice, while I got the man 
into the easiest position that I could contrive. 

In slow struggling tones he began his story, repeating here, omitting there, 
often confusing the order of his narrative, oftener still arresting it while he waited 
for fresh strength. Yet we were not impatient, but heard without a thought of 
time. I looked round once at a sound, and found that James, anxious about us, 
had stolen along the passage and joined us. Sapt took no notice of him, nor 
of anything save the words that dropped in irregular utterance from the stricken 
man’s lips. Here is the story, a strange instance of the turning of a great event 
on a small cause. 

The King had eaten a little supper, and, having gone to his bedroom, had 
stretched himself on the bed and fallen asleep without undressing. Herbert was 
clearing the dining-table and performing similar duties, when suddenly (thus he 
told it) he found a man standing beside him. He did not know (he was new to 
the King’s service) who the unexpected visitor was, but he was of middle height, 
dark, handsome, and “looked a gentleman all over.” He was dressed in a 
shooting-tunic, and a revolver was thrust through the belt of it. One hand rested 
on the belt, while the other held a small square box. 

“Tell the King I am here. He expects me,” said the stranger. 
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‘Rupert sat himself on the table, swinging his leg.” 


Herbert, alarmed at the suddenness and silence of the stranger’s approach, and 
guiltily conscious of having left the door unbolted, drew back. He was unarmed, 
but, being a stout fellow, was prepared to defend his master as best he could. 
Rupert—beyond doubt it was Rupert—laughed lightly, saying again, “ Man, he 
expects me. Go and tell him,” and sat himself on the table, swinging his leg. 
Herbert, influenced by the visitor’s air of command, began to retreat towards the 
bedroom, keeping his face towards Rupert. “If the King asks more, tell him I 
have the packet and the letter,” said Rupert. The man bowed and passed into 
the bedroom. ‘The King was asleep; when roused he seemed to know nothing 
of letter or packet, and to expect no visitor. Herbert’s ready fears revived ; he 
whispered that the stranger carried a revolver. Whatever the King’s faults might 
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be—and God forbid that I should speak hardly of him whom fate used so hardly ! 
—he was no coward. He sprang from his bed; at the same moment the great 
boar-hound uncoiled himself and came from beneath, yawning and fawning. But 
in an instant the beast caught the scent of a stranger: his ears pricked and he 
gave a low growl, as he looked up in his master’s face. Then Rupert of Hentzau, 
weary perhaps of waiting, perhaps only doubtful whether his message would be 
properly delivered, appeared in the doorway. 

The King was unarmed, and Herbert in no better plight ; their hunting weapons 
were in the adjoining room, and Rupert seemed to bar the way. I have said that 
the King was no coward, yet I think that the sight of Rupert, bringing back the 
memory of his torments in the dungeon, half cowed him; for he shrank back 
crying, “ You!” The hound, in subtle understanding of his master’s movement, 
growled angrily. 

“You expected me, sire?” said Rupert with a bow; but he smiled. I know 
that the sight of the King’s alarm pleased him. ‘To inspire terror was his delight, 
and it does not come to every man to strike fear into the heart of a king and an 
Elphberg. It had come more than once to Rupert of Hentzau. 

“No,” muttered the King. Then, recovering his composure a little, he said 
angrily, ‘How dare you come here?” 

“You didn’t expect me?” cried Rupert, and in an instant the thought of 
a trap seemed to flash across his alert mind. He drew the revolver half-way 
from his belt, probably in a scarcely conscious movement, born of the desire to 
assure himself of its presence. With a cry of alarm Herbert flung himself before 
the King, who sank back on the bed. Rupert, puzzled, vexed, yet half-amused 
(for he smiled still, the man said), took a step forward, crying out something 
about Rischenheim—what, Herbert could not tell us. ‘Keep back,” exclaimed 
the King: “keep back!” Rupert paused ; then as though with a sudden thought 
he held up the box that was in his left hand, saying, 

“Well, look at this, sire, and we'll talk afterwards,” and he stretched out his 
hand with the box in it. 

Now the thing stood on a razor’s edge, for the King whispered to Herbert, 
“What is it? Go and take it.” 

But Herbert hesitated, fearing to leave the King, whom his body now protected 
as though with a shield. Ruperi’s impatience overcame him: if there were a trap 
every moment’s delay doubled his danger. With a scornful laugh he exclaimed, 
“Catch it, then, if you’re afraid to come for it,” and he flung the packet to 
Herbert or the King, or which of them might chance to catch it. 

This insolence had a strange result. In an instant, with a fierce growl and 
a mighty bound, Boris was at the stranger’s throat. Rupert had not seen or had 
not heeded the dog. A startled oath rang out from him. He snatched the 
revolver from his belt and fired at his assailant. This shot must have broken the 
beast’s shoulder, but it only half arrested his spring. His great weight was. still 
hurled on Rupert’s chest, and bore him back on his knee. The packet that he 
had flung lay unheeded. ‘The King, wild with alarm and furious with anger at his 
favourite’s fate, jumped up and ran past Rupert into the next room. Herbert 
followed ; even as they went Rupert flung the wounded weakened beast from him and 
darted to the doorway. He found himself facing Herbert, who held a boarspear, 
and the King, who had a double-barrelled hunting-gun. He raised his left hand, 
Herbert said—no doubt he still asked a hearing—but the King levelled his 
weapon. With a spring Rupert gained the shelter of the door, the bullet sped by 
him, and buried itself in the wall of the room. Then Herbert was at him with 
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‘Herbert saw the Count stand for an instant with his smoking barrel in his hand.” 


the boar-spear. Explanations must wait now: it was life or death; without 
hesitation Rupert fired at Herbert, bringing him to the ground with a mortal wound. 
The King’s gun was at his shoulder again. 

“You damned fool!” roared Rupert, “if you must have it, take it,” and gun 
and revolver rang out at the same moment. But Rupert—never did his nerve 
fail him—-hit, the King missed; Herbert saw the Count stand for an instant with 
his smoking barrel in his hand, looking at the King who lay on the ground. 
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Then Rupert walked towards the door. I wish I had seen his face then! Did 
he frown or smile? Was triumph or chagrin uppermost? Remorse? Not he! 

He reached the door and passed through. ‘That was the last Herbert saw of 
him ; but the fourth actor in the drama, the wordless player whose part had been 
so momentous, took the stage. Limping along, now whining in sharp agony, now 
growling in fierce anger, with blood flowing but hair bristling, the hound Boris 
dragged himself across the room, through the door, after Rupert of Hentzau. 
Herbert listened, raising his head from the ground. There was a growl, an oath, 
the sound of the scuffle. Rupert must have turned in time to receive the dog’s 
spring. ‘The beast, maimed and crippled by his shattered shoulder, did not reach 
his enemy’s face, but his teeth tore away the bit of cloth that we had found held 
in the vice of his jaws. Then came another shot, a laugh, retreating steps, and 
a door slammed. With that last sound Herbert woke to the fact of the Count’s 
escape ; with weary efforts he dragged himself into the passage. The idea that he 
could go on if he got a drink of brandy turned him in the direction of the cellar. 
But his strength failed, and he sank down where we found him, not knowing 
whether the King-were dead or still alive, and unable even to make his way back 
to the room where his master lay stretched on the ground. 

I had listened to the story, bound as though by a spell. Half-way through, 
James’ hand had crept to my arm and rested there; when Herbert finished I 
heard the little man licking his lips, again and again slapping his tongue against 
them. ‘Then I looked at Sapt. He was pale as a ghost, and the lines on his 
face seemed to have grown deeper. He glanced up, and met my regard. Neither 
of us spoke; we exchanged thoughts with our eyes. “This is our work,” we 
said to one another. “It was our trap—these are our victims.” I cannot even 
now think of that hour, for by our act the King lay dead. 

But was he dead? I seized Sapt by the arm. His glance questioned me. 
“The King,” I whispered hoarsely. ‘ Yes, the King,” he returned. Facing round, 
we walked to the door of the dining-room. Here I turned suddenly faint, and 
clutched at the Constable. He held me up, and pushed the door wide open. 
The smell of powder was in the room; it seemed as if the smoke hung about, 
curling in dim coils round the chandelier, which gave a subdued light. James had 
the lamp now, and followed us with it. But the King was not there. A sudden 
hope filled me. He had not been killed then! I regained strength, and darted 
across towards the inside room. Here too the light was dim, and I turned to 
beckon for the lamp. Sapt and James came together, and stood peering over my 
shoulder in the doorway. 

The King lay prone on the floor, face downwards, near the bed. He had 
crawled there, seeking for some place to rest, as we supposed. He did not move. 
We watched him for a moment; the silence seemed deeper than silence could be. 
At last, moved by a common impulse, we stepped forward, but timidly, as though 
we approached the throne of Death himself. I was the first to kneel by the King 
and raise his head. Blood had flown from his lips, but it had ceased to flow 
now. He was dead. 

I felt Sapt’s hand on my shoulder. Looking up, I saw his other hand stretched 
out towards the ground I turned my eyes where he pointed. There, in the 
King’s hand, stained with the King’s blood, was the box that I had carried to 
Wintenberg and Rupert of Hentzau had brought to the lodge that night. It was 
not rest, but the box, that the dying King had sought in his last moment. I bent, 
and lifting his hand unclasped the fingers, still limp and warm. 

Sapt bent down with sudden eagerness. 
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“Ts it open?” he whispered. 
The string was round it; the sealing-wax was unbroken. The secret had out- 
lived the King, and he had gone to his death unknowing. All at once—I cannot 
tell why—I put my hand over my eyes; I found my eyelashes were wet. 

“Ts it open?” asked Sapt again, for in the dim light he could not see. 
“No,” I answered. 

“Thank God!” said he. And, for Sapt’s, the voice was soft. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE KING IN THE HUNTING-LODGE. 


THE moment with its shock and tumult of feeling brings one judgment, later 
reflection another. Among the sins of Rupert of Hentzau I do not assign the first 
and greatest place to his killing of the King. It was, indeed, the act of a reckless 
man who stood at nothing and held nothing sacred ; but when I consider Herbert’s 
story, and trace how the deed came to be done and the impulsion of circumstances 
that led to it, it seems to have been in some sort thrust upon him by the same 
perverse fate that dogged our steps. He had meant the King no harm—indeed it 
may be argued that, from whatever motive, he had sought to serve him—and save 
under the sudden stress of self-defence he had done him none. The King’s 
unlooked-for ignorance of his errand, Herbert’s honest hasty zeal, the temper of 
Boris the hound, had forced on him an act unmeditated and utterly against his 
interest. His whole guilt lay in preferring the King’s death to his own—a crime 
perhaps in most men, but hardly deserving a place in Rupert’s catalogue. All 
this I can admit now, but on that night, with the dead body lying there before 
us, with the story piteously told by Herbert’s faltering voice fresh in our ears, it 
was hard to allow any such extenuation. Our hearts cried out for vengeance, 
although we ourselves served the King no more. Nay, it may well be that we 
hoped to stifle some reproach of our own consciences by a louder clamour against 
another’s sin, or longed to offer some fancied empty atonement to our dead master 
by executing swift justice on the man who had killed him. I cannot tell fully 
what ‘the others felt, but in me at least the dominant impulse was to waste not a 
moment in proclaiming the crime and raising the whole country in pursuit of 
Rupert, so that every man in Ruritania should quit his work, his pleasure, or his 
bed, and make it his concern to take the Count of Hentzau, alive or dead. I 
remember that I walked over to where Sapt was sitting, and caught him by the 
arm, saying: 

“We must raise the alarm. If you'll go to Zenda, I'll start for Strelsau.” 

“The alarm?” said he, looking up at me and tugging his moustache. 

“Yes: when the news is known, every man in the kingdom will be on the 
look out for him, and he can’t escape.” 

“So that he’d be taken?” asked the Constable. 

“Yes, to a certainty,” I cried, hot in excitement and emotion. 

Sapt glanced across at Mr. Rassendyll’s servant. James had, with my help, 
raised the King’s body on to the bed, and had aided the wounded forester to 
reach a couch. He stood now near the Constable, in his usual unobtrusive 
readiness. He did not speak, but I saw a look of understanding in his eyes as 
he nodded his head to Colonel Sapt. They were well matched, that pair, hard to 
move, hard to shake, not to be turned from the purpose in their minds and the 
matter that lay to their hands. 
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“Yes, he’d probably be taken or killed,” said Sapt. 
“Then let’s do it!” I cried. 
“With the Queen’s letter on him,’ 

I had forgotten. . 

““We have the box, he has the letter still,” said Sapt. 

I could have laughed even at that moment. He had left the box (whether 
from haste or heedlessness or malice, we could not tell), but the letter was on him. 
Taken alive, he would use that powerful weapon to save his life or satisfy his 
anger ; if it were found on his body, its evidence would speak loud and clear to 
all the world. Again he was protected by his crime: while he had the letter, he 
must be kept inviolate from all attack except at our own hands. We desired his 
death, but we must be his bodyguard and die in his defence rather than let any 
other but ourselves come at him. No open means must be used, and no allies 
sought. All this rushed to my mind at Sapt’s words, and I saw what the 
Constable and James had never forgotten. But what to do I could not see. For 
the King of Ruritania lay dead. 

An hour or more had passed since our discovery, and it was now close on 
midnight. Had all gone well we ought by this time to have been far on our 
road back to the Castle; by this time Rupert must be miles away from where 
he had killed the King; already Mr. Rassendyll would be seeking his enemy in 
Strelsau. 

“ But what are we to do about—about that, then?” I asked, pointing with my 
finger through the doorway towards the bed. 

Sapt gave a last tug at his moustache, then crossed his hands on the hilt of 
the sword between his knees and leant forward in his chair. 

“Nothing,” he said, looking in my face. ‘“ Until we have the letter, nothing.” 

“ But it’s impossible!” I cried. 

“ Why, no, Fritz,” he answered thoughtfully. “It’s not impossible yet; it may 
become so. But if we can catch Rupert in the next day, or even in the next 
two days, it’s not impossible. Only let me have that letter, and I'll account for 
the concealment. What? Is the fact that crimes are known never concealed, for 
fear of putting the criminal on his guard?” 

“You'll be able to make a story, sir,” James put in, with a grave but 
reassuring air. 

** Yes, James, I shall be able to make a story, or your master will make one 
for me. But, by God, story or no story, the letter mustn’t be found. Let them 
say we killed him ourselves if they like, but——” 

I seized his hand and gripped it. 

“You don’t doubt I’m with you?” I asked. 

“Not for a moment, Fritz,” he answered. 

“Then how can we do it?” 

We drew nearer together; Sapt and I sat, while James leant over Sapt’s chair. 

The oil in the lamp was almost exhausted, and the light burnt very dim. 
Now and again poor Herbert, for whom our skill could do nothing, gave a slight 
moan. I am ashamed to remember how little we thought of him, but great 
schemes make the actors in them careless of humanity; the life of a man goes 
for nothing against a point in the game. Except for his groans—and they grew 
fainter and less frequent—our voices alone broke the silence of the little lodge. 

“The Queen must know,” said Sapt. ‘ Let her stay at Zenda and give out 
that the King is at the lodge for a day or two longer. Then you, Fritz—for you 
must ride to the Castle at once—and Bernenstein must get to Strelsau as quick 


’ 


said Colonel Sapt. 
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as you can, and find Rudolf Rassendyll. You three ought to be able to track 
young Rupert down and get the letter from him. If he’s not in the city, you must 
catch Rischenheim, and force him to say where he is; we know Rischenheim can be 
persuaded. If Rupert’s there, I need give no advice either to you or to Rudolf.” 

“And you?” 

“James and I stay here. If any one comes whom we can keep out, the King 
is ill. If rumours get about, and great folk come, why, they must enter.” 

“ But the body ?” 

“This morning, when you're gone, we shall make a temporary grave. I 
daresay two,” and he jerked his thumb towards poor Herbert. “Or even,” he 
added with his grim smile, “‘ three—for our friend Boris, too, must be out of sight.” 

“You'll bury the King?” 

“Not so deep but that we can take him out again, poor fellow. Well, Fritz, 
have you a better plan?” 

I had no plan, and I was not in love with Sapt’s plan. Yet it offered us 
four-and-twenty hours. For that time, at least, it seemed as if the secret could be 
kept. Beyond that we could hardly hope for success ; after that we must produce 
the King; dead or alive, the King must be seen. Yet it might be that before the 
respite ran out Rupert would be ours. In fine, what else could be chosen? For 
now a greater peril threatened than that against which we had at the first sought 
to guard. ‘Then the worst we feared was that the letter should come to the 
King’s hands. That could never be. But it would be a worse thing if it were 
found on Rupert, and all the kingdom, nay, all Europe, know that it was written 
in the hand of her who was now, in her own right, Queen of Ruritania. To save 
her from that, no chance was too desperate, no scheme too perilous; yes, if, 
as Sapt said, we ourselves were held to answer for the King’s death, still we 
must go on. I, through whose negligence the whole train of disaster had been 
laid, was the last man to hesitate. In all honesty, I held my life due and forfeit, 
should it be demanded of me—my life and, before the world, my honour. 

So the plan was made. A grave was to be dug ready for the King; if need 
arose, his body should be laid in it, and the place chosen was under the floor of 
the wine-cellar. When death came to poor Herbert, he could lie in the yard 
behind the house ; for Boris they meditated a resting-place under the tree where 
our horses were tethered. There was nothing to keep me, and I rose; but as I 
rose, I heard the forester’s voice call plaintively for me. ‘The unlucky fellow knew 
me well, and now cried to me to sit by him. I think Sapt wanted me to leave 
him, but I could not refuse his last request, even though it consumed some precious 
minutes. He was very near his end, and, sitting by him, I did my best to soothe 
his passing. His fortitude was good to see, and I believe that we all at last 
found new courage for our enterprise from seeing how this humble man met death. 
At least even the Constable ceased to show impatience, and let me stay till I 
could close the sufferer’s eyes. 

But thus time went, and it was nearly five in the morning before I bade them 
farewell and mounted my horse. They took theirs and led them away to the 
stables behind the lodge; I waved my hand and galloped off on my return to 
the Castle. Day was dawning, and the air was fresh and pure. The new light 
brought new hope; fears seemed to vanish before it; my nerves were strung to 
effort and to confidence. My horse moved freely under me and carried me easily 
along the grassy avenues. It was hard then to be utterly despondent, hard to 
doubt skill of brain, strength of hand, or fortune’s favour. 

The Castle came in sight, and I hailed it with a glad cry that echoed among 
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the trees. But a moment later I gave an exclamation of surprise, and raised 
myself a little from the saddle while I gazed earnestly at the summit of the keep. 
The flagstaff was naked; the royal standard that had flapped in the wind last 
night was gone. But by immemorial custom the flag flew on the keep when the 
King or the Queen was at the Castle. It would fly for Rudolf V. no more; but 
why did it not proclaim and honour the presence of Queen Flavia? I sat down in 
my saddle and spurred my horse to the top of his speed. We had been buffeted 
by fate sorely, but now I feared yet another blow. 

In a quarter of an hour more I was at the door. A servant ran out, and 
I dismounted leisurely and easily. Pulling off my gloves I dusted my boots with 
them, turned to the stableman and bade him look to the horse, and then said to 
the footman, 

“As soon as the Queen is dressed, find out if she can see me. I have a 
message from His Majesty.” 

The fellow looked a little puzzled, but at this moment Hermann, the King’s 
major-domo, came to the door. 

“Isn’t the Constable with you, my lord?” he asked. 

“No, the Constable remains at the lodge with the King,” said I carelessly, 
though I was very far from careless. “I have a message for Her Majesty, 
Hermann. Find out from some of the women when she will receive me.” 

“The Queen’s not here,” said he. ‘ Indeed, we’ve had a lively time, my lord. 
At five o’clock she came out, ready dressed, from her room, sent for Lieutenant 
von Bernenstein, and announced that she was about to set out from the Castle. As 
you know, the mail train passes here at six.” Hermann took out his watch, “ Yes, 
the Queen must just have left the station.” 

“Where for?” I asked, with a shrug for the woman’s whim. 

“ Why, for Strelsau. She gave no reasons for going, and took with her only one 
lady, Lieutenant von Bernenstein being in attendance. It was a bustle, if you like, 
with everybody to be roused and got out of bed, and a carriage to be made ready, 
and messages to go to the station, and r 

“She gave no reasons ?” 

“None, my lord. She left with me a letter to the Constable, which she 
ordered me to give into his own hands as soon as he arrived at the Castle. She 
said it contained a message of importance, which the Constable was to convey to 
the King, and that it must be entrusted to nobody except Colonel Sapt himself. 
I wonder, my lord, that you didn’t notice that the flag was hauled down.” 

“Tut, man, I wasn’t staring at the keep. Give me the letter.” For I saw 
that the clue to this fresh puzzle must lie under the cover of Sapt’s letter. That 
letter I must myself carry to Sapt, and without loss of time. 

“Give you the letter, my lord? But, pardon me, you’re not the Constable.” 
He laughed a little. 

“Why, no,” said I, mustering a smile. “It’s true that I’m not the Constable, 
but I’m going to the Constable. I had the King’s orders to rejoin him as soon 
as I had seen the Queen, and since Her Majesty isn’t here I shall return to the 
lodge directly a fresh horse can be saddled for me. And the Constable’s at the 
lodge. Come, the letter!” 

“T can’t give it you, my lord. Her Majesty’s orders were positive.” 

“Nonsense. If she had known I should come and not the Constable, she 
would have told me to carry it to him.” 

“IT don’t know about that, my lord: her orders were plain, and she doesn’t like 
being disobeyed.” 
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The stableman had led the horse away, the footman had disappeared, Hermann 
and I were alone. ‘Give me the letter,” I said; and I know that my self-control 
failed, and eagerness was plain in my voice. Plain it was, and Hermann took alarm. 
He started back, clapping his hand to the breast of his laced coat. The gesture 
betrayed where the letter was: I was past prudence; I sprang on him and wrenched 
his hand away, catching him by the throat with my other hand. Diving into his 
pocket, I got the letter. ‘Then I suddenly loosed hold of him, for his eyes were 
starting out of his head. I took out a couple of gold pieces and gave them to him. 
“It’s urgent, you fool,” said I. ‘ Hold your tongue about it.” And without 
waiting to study his amazed red face, I turned and ran towards the stable. In 
five minutes I was on a fresh horse, in six I was clear of the Castle, heading 
back fast as I could go for the hunting-lodge. Even now Hermann remembers 
the grip I gave him—though doubtless he has long spent the pieces of gold. 
When I reached the end of this second journey, I came in for the obsequies 
of Boris. James was just patting the ground under the tree with a mattock when 
I rode up; Sapt was standing by, smoking his pipe. The boots of both were 
stained and sticky with mud. I flung myself from my saddle and blurted out my 
news. The Constable snatched at his letter with an oath; James levelled the 
ground with careful accuracy; I do not remember doing anything except wiping 
my forehead and feeling very hungry. 
“Good Lord, she’s gone after him!” 
me the letter. 


said Sapt, as he read.’ Then he handed 


I will not set out what the Queen wrote. The purport seemed to us, who ‘did 
not share her feelings, pathetic indeed and moving, but in the end (to speak 
plainly) folly. She had tried to endure her sojourn at Zenda, she said; but it 
drove her mad. She could not rest; she did not know how we fared, nor how 
those in Strelsau: for hours she had lain awake; then at last falling asleep she 
had dreamt. “I had had the same dream before. Now it came again. I saw 
him so plain. He seemed to me to be King, and to be called King. But he did 
not answer nor move. He seemed dead; and I could not rest.” So she wrote, 
ever excusing herself, ever repeating how something drew her to Strelsau, telling 
her that she must go if she would see “him whom you know” alive again. 
“ And I must see him—ah, I must see him! If the King has had the letter, I 
am ruined already. If he has not, tell him what you will or what you can contrive. 
I must go. It came a second time, and all so plain. I saw him, I tell you I 
saw him. Ah, I must see him again. I swear that I will only see him once. 
He’s in danger—I know he’s in danger ; or what does the dream mean? Bernenstein 
will go with me, and I shall see him. Do, do forgive me: I can’t stay, the dream 
was so plain.” Thus she ended, seeming, poor lady, half frantic with the visions 
that her own troubled brain and desolate heart had conjured up to torment her. 
I did not know that she had before told Mr. Rassendyll himself of this strange 
dream ; though I lay small store by such matters, believing that we ourselves 
make our dreams, fashioning out of the fears and hopes of to-day what seems to 
come by night in the guise of a mysterious revelation. Yet there are some things 
that a man cannot understand, and I do not profess to measure with my mind 
the ways of God. 

However, not why the Queen went, but that she had gone, concerned us. 
We had returned to the house now, and James, remembering that men must eat 
though kings die, was getting us some breakfast. In fact I had great need of 
food, being utterly worn out; and they, after their labours, were hardly less weary. 
As we ate, we talked; and it was plain to us that I also must go to Strelsau, 
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“1 came in for the obsequies of Boris." 


There, in the city, the drama must be played out. There was Rudolf, there 
Rischenheim, there in all likelihood Rupert of Hentzau, there now the Queen. 
And of these Rupert alone, or perhaps Rischenheim also, knew that the King was 
dead, and how the issue of last night had shaped itself under the compelling hand 
of wayward fortune. The King lay in peace on his bed, his grave was dug ; Sapt 
and James held the secret with solemn faith and ready lives. ‘To Strelsau I must 
go, to tell the Queen that she was widowed, and to aim the stroke at young 
Rupert’s heart. 

At nine in the morning I started from the lodge. I was bound to ride to 
Hofbau and there wait for a train which would carry me to the capital. From 
Hofbau I could send a message, but the message must announce only my own 
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coming, not the news I carried. To Sapt, thanks to the cipher, I could send 
word at any time, and he bade me ask Mr. Rassendyll whether he should come 
to our aid, or stay where he was. 

“A day must decide the whole thing,” he said. ‘We can’t conceal the King’s 
death long. For God’s sake, Fritz, make an end of that young villain, and get 
the letter.” 

So, wasting no time in farewells, I set out. By ten o’clock I was at Hofbau, 
for I rode furiously. From there I sent to Bernenstein at the palace word of my 
coming. But there I was delayed. There was no train for an hour. 

“T’ll ride,” I cried to myself, only to remember the next moment that, if I 
rode, I should come to my journey’s end much later. There was nothing for it 
but to wait, and it may be imagined in what mood I waited. Every minute 
seemed an hour, and I know not to this day how the hour wore itself away. I 
ate, I drank, I smoked, I walked, sat, and stood. The station-master knew me, 
and thought I had gone mad, till I told him that I carried most important 
dispatches from the King, and that the delay imperilled great interests. Then he 
became sympathetic ; but what could he do? No special train was to be had at a 
roadside station: I must wait ; and wait, somehow, and without blowing my brains 
out, I did. 

At last I was in the train; now indeed we moved, and I came nearer. An 
hour’s run brought me in sight of the city. Then, to my unutterable wrath, we 
were stopped, and waited twenty minutes or half an hour. At last we started again ; 
had we not, I should have jumped out and run, for to sit longer motionless would 
have driven me mad. Now we entered the station. With a great effort I calmed 
myself. I lolled back in my seat; when we stopped I sat there till a porter 
opened the door. In lazy leisureliness I bade him get me a cab, and followed 
him across the station. He held the door for me, and, giving him his douceur, 
I set my foot on the step. 

“Tell him to drive to the Palace,” said I, “and to be quick. I’m late already, 
thanks to this cursed train.” 

“The old mare ’ll soon take you there, sir,” said the driver. 

I jumped in. But at this moment I saw a man on the platform beckoning 
with his hand and hastening towards me. The cabman also saw him and waited. 
I dared not tell him to drive on, for I feared to betray any undue haste, and it 
would have looked strange not to spare a moment to my wife’s cousin, Anton von 
Strofzin. He came up, holding out his hand, delicately gloved in pearl-grey kid, 
for young Anton was a leader of the Strelsau dandies. 

“ Ah, my dear Fritz!” said he. “I am glad I hold no appointment at Court. 
How dreadfully active you all are! I thought you were settled at Zenda for 
a month?” 

“The Queen changed her mind suddenly,” said I, smiling. ‘“ Ladies do, as you 
know well, you who know all about them.” 

My compliment, or insinuation, produced a pleased smile and a gallant twirling 
of his moustache. 

“Well, I thought you’d be here soon,” he said, “but I didn’t know that the 
Queen had come.” 

‘You didn’t? Then why did you look for me?” 

He opened his eyes a little in languid elegant surprise. 

“Oh, I supposed you’d be on duty, or something, and have to come. Aren’t 
you in attendance ?” 


“On the Queen? No, not just now.” 
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“But on the King?” 
King’s business.” 


King was here.” 
It may be that I ought to have preserved my composure, 
nor Rudolf Rassendyll. 
“The King here?” I gasped, clutching him by the arm. 
“Of course. You didn’t know? Yes, he’s in town.” 


to the cabman : 


“To the Palace. And drive like the devil!” 





“He came up, holding out his hand, delicately gloved in pearl-grey kid.” 


“Why, yes,” said I, and I leant forward. “At least, I’m engaged now on the 
“Precisely,” said he. ‘So I thought you’d come, as soon as I heard that the 


But I am not Sapt 


But I heeded him no more. For a moment I could not speak, then I cried 
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We shot away, leaving Anton open-mouthed in wonder. For me, I sank back 
on the cushions, fairly aghast. The King lay dead in the hunting-lodge, but the 
King was in his eapital ! 

Of course, the truth soon flashed through my mind, but it brought no comfort. 
Rudolf Rassendyll was in Strelsau. He had been seen by somebody and taken 
for the King. But comfort? What comfort was there, now that the King was 
dead and could never come to the rescue of his counterfeit ? 

In fact the truth was worse than I conceived. Had I known it all, I might 
well have yielded to despair. For not by the chance uncertain sight of a passer-by, 
not by mere rumour which might have been sturdily denied, not by the evidence 
of one only or of two, was the King’s presence in the city known. That day, by 
the witness of a crowd of people, by his own claim and his own voice, aye, and 
by the assent of the Queen herself, Mr. Rassendyll was taken to be the King in 
Strelsau, while neither he nor Queen Flavia knew that the King was dead. I 
must now relate the strange and perverse succession of events which forced them 
to employ a resource so dangerous and face a peril so immense. Yet, great and 
perilous as they knew the risk to be even when they dared it, in the light of 
what they did not know it was more fearful and more fatal still. 

ANTHONY Hope. 
(70 be continued.) 
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HE Night Winds are chanting their wild dirge on high, 
The fisherman’s nets are spread wide, 
His pale wife is watching with tear-bedimmed eye 
For a bark in the swirl of the tide; 
And as hope waxes faint 
Surges forth her complaint : 
‘Oh! to toil and to wait—ay, to wait and to toil, 
Is the ban of the Sea and the curse of the Soil!” 


The dirge of the Night Winds is stilled in the sky, 
The fisherman ceases to roam, 
Stiff and stark they have laid him where fishermen lie, 
And the watching is ended at home. 
Yet a whisper of peace 
Bids the flowing tear cease, 
For to wait and to toil—yea, to toil and to wait, 
Is Earth’s passport to Rest within Heaven’s fair Gate! 


E. C. Cork. 
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10. A SUBALTERN, 10TH (PRINCE OF WALES’ OWN) HUSSARS. 
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TO THE RIVER DEE. 





_ brawling river Dee, 
Why dost hurry to the sea 
/ At such a pace? 
Mt I know a place 
Where thou shouldst love to pause a space 


In ecstacy | 





For there my Love—a maiden fair, 
With eyes of blue and silken hair,— 
Each day doth go; 
Yet thou below 
In babbling ignorance dost flow, 


Nor ken, nor care. 
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Oh, wert thou wise, to murmurs mild 
Thou’dst wean thy waters whirling 
wild; 
Nor flow so fleet 
The main to meet; 
But smile as smiles in slumber sweet 
A little child. 


t 
| 


on 
» a 


Each bubble thou wouldst gently 
break, 
And of thy breast a mirror make, 
Wherein she might 
In coy delight 
Her image view, and at the sight 
Sweet pleasure take, 
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Yet thou, perchance, art no less wise 


Than we, who oft, too oft, despise 


i 
i 
j 


| Our gifts and powers 
And precious hours, 
And hurry past life’s fairest flowers 


With heedless eyes. 








Each deems he knows the nearest way 
To happiness; yet every day 
In eager cry 
Some wander by 
The very goal for which they sigh 
And toil and pray. 
WILL HILL. 


We too go seaward, borne along 
Upon a current swift and strong: 
Some e’er are bent 
On merriment; 
On riches, honour, fame intent, 


Some strive and throng. 
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THE STORY OF MAJOR ANDRE. 


OHN ANDRE was born in London of Genevese parents in 1751. When 
eighteen years of age he spent some time at Lichfield, and at the house 
of Miss Anna Seward—a now forgotten authoress—he met a Miss Honora 

Sneyd, and between the two a deep affection was rapidly formed. His parents 
discouraged this extremely youthful attachment, and succeeded in placing him in 
his father’s counting-house at Liverpool to keep him out of the way of his fair 
Honora. But this method of life young André found to be distasteful, and after 
two years obtained a commission in the army. No doubt he had found his vocation. 
His rise was rapid, and he was personally popular alike with soldiers and civilians. 
When the miserable war with our American colonies broke out, he was sent across 
the Atlantic, and was still there in September 1780, when our story opens, serving 
as adjutant-general to the English commander, Sir Henry Clinton, at New York. 

Washington’s headquarters were at Tappan, on the west or right bank of the 
Hudson River. At this particular moment he was many miles away, at Hartford, 
and holding councils of war with his new ally the Marquis de Rochambeau, who 
with some six thousand excellent French troops had safely landed in America two 
months before. André’s misfortunes are connected with the fortress of West Point. 
Like Tappan, it is on the Hudson, nearly fifty miles above New York City. Here 
the river narrows, and bends east and west, while a point of land projects into it. 
A chain of mountains extends along the banks, and the highest elevation forms 
a natural platform. On this Fort Putnam—shot-proof and unassailable, being built 
on and composed of rock—had been erected, the chief of a series of fortifications. 
West Point was abundantly stored and made the principal arsenal, and a boom was 
thrown across the river. There were besides, as dependencies, the two outlying 
forts of Stoney Point and Verplank, eighteen miles below, just before the river 
widens out into the bay of Tappen See; and these protected for the colonists the 
ferry they still called the King’s Ferry. Thus West Point formed the key of the 
American position. Washington could keep up his communications between New 
Jersey and his French allies in New England. The English at New York could 
not hold direct communication with the English in Canada. Benedict Arnold, 
one of Washington’s most able lieutenants, commanded. 

All sorts of suspicions and rumours were current in colonial military circles 
about Arnold; but he had emerged triumphantly from a court-martial. Beverley 
Robinson, a colonel’ of loyal Americans, owned a farm not far from West Point, 
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on the other side of the river. He communicated from New York openly with 
people on it. Arnold made no secret that he was negotiating with Robinson 
about a peace. He made no secret of his discontent, either. In spite of his 
high command, he seems to have considered himself slighted and passed over in 
comparison with his superior officer Washington, who had neither suffered nor 
bled so much for the colonies. A certain lawyer of New York State named Joshua 
Hetts Smith lived two or three miles from Stoney Point. Just about this memorable 
September the West Point commandant remarked to him: “Smith, here am I 
now, after having fought the battles of my country, and find myself with a ruined 
constitution, and this limb” (holding up his leg wounded at the unsuccessful forlorn 
hope at Quebec) “rendered useless to me. At the termination of this war where 
can I seek for compensation for such damages as I have sustained ? ” 

One fact more was ascertained afterwards. Arnold was willing to turn traitor. He 
was actually negotiating with Clinton to betray West Point. He had been censured 
by Washington for exactions. He was gravely suspected of earning money treasonably 
and dishonestly, and was living with his fascinating wife in a profusion and luxury 
quite out of proportion to his own means and to colonial simplicity. He hated 
the new French alliance ; he hated and was jealous of Washington ; he felt keenly 
the air of distrust and suspicion he breathed; he was heavily in debt. ‘These were 
the forces that led his restless activity in the wrong direction. 

No words of censure can be too strong for Arnold; but this very cause makes 
us confuse his case with the case of André. The latter as Clinton’s duly accredited 
agent carried on negotiations with the traitor under an assumed name. André was 
“ Anderson,” and Arnold was “Gustavus.” ‘ Anderson” sent his letters to the 
home of Joshua Hetts Smith. In this there was nothing contrary to the rules of 
war, so far as the English were concerned. Neither was there in the subsequent 
flag of truce, of which the colonists and La Fayette made so much, and which they 
misrepresented. ‘The negotiations and the flag of truce were both with the consent 
of the American officer for the moment in supreme command of West Point and 
the surrounding country. The blame was his alone. So long as he was in command, 
and when in his lines, André, though he ran great risks, broke no rule of war in 
acting under his directions. He was no more to blame than the secret accredited 
agent of the King of Prussia was to blame when negotiating with Bazaine for the 
capitulation of Metz. For some days the Vulture, an English man-of-war schooner, 
had been waiting in the river with Beverley Robinson on board, a little distance 
below the King’s Ferry, and out of reach of the guns of Verplank and Stoney Point. 
Arnold tried to get on board, but failed. He was afraid of detection and of the 
fire of his own patrols. The negotiations had not come to anything satisfactory, 
and valuable time was being wasted, for Washington might return from Hartford. 
At length, in the hope of bringing matters to maturity, it was agreed that André 
should go; and accordingly he left the headquarters at New York, never to return. 
The agreement was that Clinton’s agent—Beverley Robinson or André—was to 
meet Arnold upon neutral ground, and not within post of either army. Sixteen 
days before, Clinton had agreed to give ten to twelve thousand pounds to Arnold. 
In return the traitor had to give Clinton secret information, verbal and documentary, 
and to make arrangements for the part he was to play when the time came for 
taking West Point. Such were the instructions of Robinson and of André when 
the latter reached the Vudture on September 21st. 

Meanwhile Arnold had been at Smith’s home, and directed Smith to go himself 
and take a flag of truce on board the Vulture. He was to bring back Robinson to 
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an interview. For fear of a challenge in passing the posts, or in case of arrest, Arnold 
filled up a passport. It does not follow that Smith was privy to Arnold’s niisdeeds. 
Beverley Robinson had been on friendly terms with the colonial leaders. He and 
Arnold, so Smith might infer from what had publicly fallen from Arnold ‘at mess, 
were merely making efforts to procure a peace. 

Accordingly Smith openly procured a boat at Stoney Point. Arnold went to 
VoL. XIV.—No. 50. 24 
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the bank with him, and insisted upon secrecy ; and here a hitch occurred. The 
boatmen, though they were tenants of Smith, objected to go either by night or 
in secret. One of them, the eldest, with the muttered assent of his companions, 
protested against this disguise ; but Arnold was firm and held his own. He asserted 
that he commanded for sixty miles round, and would not listen to such remarks, 
Eventually, leaving Arnold on the bank, they rowed down with muffled oars. 

Swiftly and silently they went. One of their river boats challenged them, just 
below the Ferry. Smith gave the countersign, “Congress,” and said that they were 
going with a flag of truce to the Vulture. 

When Smith was at length on the Vz/ture’s quarter-deck he was asked, “ If 
you come with a flag of truce, how come you by night ?” 

Smith answered: “I was so ordered by Major-General Arnold, the commander 
of the fortress and arsenal of West Point. Please give these papers to Captain 
Sutherland or to Colonel Robinson. They will satisfy them.” But the officer 
was still angry and suspicious, and on the look-out for a night surprise on his 
vessel. Instead of complying he threatened to hang Smith up on the yard-arm, 
“as another rebel had been hanged a few days before.” 

Now from where he was standing the palpitating Smith caught sight of Robinson 
and the captain in the cabin. In desperation he raised his yoice, and told the 
officer of the watch that he would have to be responsible to his superior officers 
for any delay. No doubt this remark reached its destination, for a boy came on 
deck at once and said that the captain wanted Smith in the cabin. He at once 
gave Robinson the letter. Robinson retired, and brought back André with him, 
whom he introduced to Smith under the name of ‘ Mr. Anderson.” 

It had not been settled on board who was to see Arnold. Arnold wished for 
Robinson, who was well known to him, and whom he could trust in this dreadful 
risk. But Robinson pleaded indisposition, and eventually André was appointed. 
He retired, and came back wearing a large blue top-coat over his uniform. Arnold 
had been prepared for this eventuality, for he had sent a passport in case the 
Adjutant-General should be appointed. This pass was for possible scouts outside 
the American posts. André and Smith went down into the boat and were rowed 
northwards. Their talk was of the most trivial kind, chiefly about the weather and 
the tide. It struck Smith that, from his youthfulness and gentleness of manners, 
** Anderson” was unsuited to negotiate. He adds, “His nature seemed fraught 
with the milk of human kindness.” By coming on shore in a colonial boat under 
disguise André was hammering a nail into his own coffin. 

They landed at Long Cove, on the west shore, six miles below Stoney Point, 
and of course outside the lines. Below the King’s Ferry, and down to Tappan 
on the west side, the lines began a little inland. The loneliness of the landing- 
place was sheltered by banks and trees. Arnold was hiding in a clump of firs 
hard by. He seemed agitated, and was much put about when he found that 
Beverley Robinson had not come after all. It was after midnight. 

Smith, to his own infinite disgust, was told to withdraw; and went back to keep 
the men company in the boat, who had their own suspicions. The two remained 
together for some time, but at last Smith went up and warned them of the fast 
approaching dawn. They closed their conference at once, and Arnold commanded 
Smith to take “ Anderson” back to the Vuéture. Smith declined. He said it was 
impossible: the hands were tired, and the distance too great. Arnold in alarm 
went to the men themselves. It was of no use—so they said: they were fatigued, 
and the tide against them. 
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This is Smith’s own account, who was almost as much the victim of Arnold’s 
duplicity as was André. It has been asserted, however, that the boatmen declared 
that they never saw Arnold, and that Smith asked them himself. It matters little 
which of the three—Arnold, André, or Smith—asked them. It matters a great deal 
that they were so ordered and declined. Apologists have maintained that André 
remained on shore because the price was not yet settled, and that he never intended 
to return to the Vudture. ‘There is not one tittle of evidence to support this. Every 
witness present declares that André did want to go, and that the boatmen refused. 

André’s safety was now in jeopardy, and Arnold’s position precarious should 
his companion’s identity ever be known ; but the fatigue of the men, the adverse 
tide, and the near approach of day, were the three reasons given by the boatmen 
and by Smith for not taking their passenger back. Arnold was still bound by 
his promise, not to take André secretly within the lines. The shore was outside 
and neutral. 

When Smith was going alone to his house, he noticed that two guns at Teller’s 
Point, on the other side, were firing on the vessei below, and that she seemed in 
flames. Colonel Livingstone, the commander of the fort at Verplank, had placed 
two pieces of artillery in position. André had stipulated for a flag of truce to 
cover the Vulture; and no orders had been given by Arnold to Livingstone to 
this effect. So, again, he had not adhered to agreements. Smith was wrong 
about the vessel being in flames. What was to be done? Arnold was terribly 
agitated, and André beside himself at the blundering trap he had been led into. 
Eventually the general, who went blindly from one deceit to a second, and from 
a second right on to a third, directed André to take the horse of his orderly. It 
was ruin, he said, for himself to remain until daybreak. Of course his companion 
complied. ‘There was the express stipulation that he was not to go inside the lines. 

The two rode on, Arnold leading, his companion completely ignorant of 
what was to follow. Ere long an American sentinel challenged. Arnold gave 
the countersign, “Congress,” and André was inside the lines, contrary to his 
express stipulation and without his knowledge. He had broken no rule of war, 
it is true, being in company of the commander; but the American temper would 
not be likely to recognise any distinction between his own case and the case 
of Arnold. The latter's motive was clear. Since the envoy could not get back 
to the Vudture, it might be a matter of life and death if it came to be known what 
he, Arnold, had done; and by passing the line in disguise early in the morning 
of the 22nd, just before dawn, a second charge was made. 

The victim of Arnold’s treachery passed the night, or what remained of it, 
at Smith’s home. He was still “Mr. George Anderson,”. and his host declared 
he never discovered his identity. Towards evening Arnold returned, and said 
that Smith must take back André to the Vulture. Smith said he had ague, 
and that he had dismissed his insubordinate crew. Then said Arnold: “ Mr. 
Anderson must go by land.” “Mr. Anderson” asked Smith to go with him as 
his guide, and the latter assented. 

Now comes another action that was afterwards held to be conclusive evidence 
of André’s guilt. Arnold told Smith that “Mr. Anderson’s” military dress had 
been borrowed from vanity in New York, and that he must return in his civilian 
costume. A private gentleman attempting to pass the lines in disguise would be 
sure to get into trouble. Arnold then told André that he must put on a coat of 
Smith’s. They were of similar build, and the coat fitted. Arnold’s order covered 
every objection. We may say that André ought not to have obeyed. No doubt 
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he ought not: it was a rash and thoughtless action; but the same power that 
should have protected him in uniform, the commanding. authority, ought to have 
been also his protection in the disguise directed by that authority. Arnold made 
out a pass for “Mr. George Anderson,” and so a third nail was driven into the 
poor man’s coffin. 

Before dark the two reached the King’s Ferry at Stoney Point, two miles and 
a half from the house. They met several American officers, and stopped to drink 
at a sutler’s tavern. They crossed the river and called on Colonel Livingstone, 
the commanding officer at Verplank. He was connected with Smith by marriage, 
and asked them to stay to supper, but André declined. Danger was by no means 
over. Five or six miles farther on a patrol party wished to detain them, though 
they gave the countersign and showed their passports. The officer demanded 
why they were travelling in the dark in that mysterious way. Smith said that he 
would have to be responsible for all delay, as they were on business of pressing 
importance ; and eventually they were allowed to proceed. André wanted to go 
on all night, but his companion pointed out the danger of robbery and murder in 
Westchester county, infested by skinners, cowboys, volunteers and similar patriots, 
Eventually they spent the night at the house of one McKoy. 

By passing the colonial lines at Stoney Point and Verplank in disguise, another 
—a fourth—nail was duly hammered into André’s coffin. The Americans denied 
the validity of their own commanding officer’s authority. 

Morning came—the fatal morning of September 23rd. Smith parted from his 
companion at Pine’s Bridge, on the Croton River. Smith declares that he never 
knew André’s name up to the end. He joined his family, who were staying with 
friends close by. Two days later a French guard took him prisoner when in bed 
with his wife. He narrowly escaped from a court-martial with his life. Did he 
act to earn bribes or promotion? More probably he was a victim to mistaken 
confidence in Arnold. 

André rode on. He had a good horse, and was confident of rejoining Clinton 
by the afternoon. He came to where the road forks. He ought to have turned 
to the left, but, so that the river might guide him, took the path to the right. 
Nearer to the river meant greater danger from “ volunteers.” 

André went on ten or twelve miles, near to Tarrytown, and was now in the 
country which three years later gave birth to Washington Irving, and where, with 
the whistle of the quail and the tapping of the woodpecker in his ear, he 
conceived the plot of the “ Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 

Three young men—John Paulding, David Williams and Isaac Van Wart—were 
out as “volunteers.” Paulding had been twice in an English prison of war, and 
had escaped four days before. It would seem that during this second incarceration 
his own coat had been taken from him, and a ragged “refugee” uniform (whatever 
that means) substituted. André came to a narrow part of the bridle path; and 
there were these three seated on the ground, beguiling their leisure time by 
playing at cards. It was at a sudden bend, and the encounter was equally unexpected 
by all. The three sprang up, and Paulding seized his rein. He ought at once to 
have produced his passport, but Paulding’s ragged coat misled him on this morning 
of fatal mischances. He jumped to the conclusion that he was among English 
adherents. He asked them “To where do you belong?” In order to mislead 
him if he were a royalist, one of them answered “To below, we,”—v.e. New York. 
He answered in his turn, “So do I. Release me, and allow me to proceed. I 
am a British officer.” Joyful at having stopped a prize, they dragged him from his 














horse into a_ neigh- 
bouring bush, so as to 
plunder him without 
disturbance. André 
showed his _ passport 
from Arnold permitting 
“Mr. George Anderson 

to go to the lines 
of White Plain, or lower 
if he thought proper, 
he being on_ public 
business.” It was of 
no use. Then he 
warned them that if 
they did not at once 
release him they would 
have to take the con- 
sequences. They only 
laughed. On the look- 
out for the common 
practice of concealed 
purses, they stripped 
him of his boots, and 
so made a find that 
altered the complexion 
of matters altogether. 
Estimates of West 
Point, a copy of a report 
Washington had laid 
before a council of war 
three weeks previously, 
and other particulars, 
all afterwards identified 
as being in Arnold’s 
handwriting, repaid 
them for their pains, 
instead of prospective 
hidden moneys. André 
in desperation offered 
his purse, his watch, 
and then their own 
sum: he to remain with 
two, while the third 
went to and returned 
from New York. It 
was useless to offer 
bribes. They thought 
they had a prisoner of 
importance, and were 
deaf to all offers, They 
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were going to take him to Colonel Jameson, who was in command of nine 
hundred militia, and the nearest officer in authority. Whatever their motives, they 
were wise in rejecting bribes, as they eventually received pensions and unbounded 
praise.* André had been unarmed. 

He had been arrested at half-past nine. Jameson was at North Castle, eight 
miles away, and it was a rough journey to get there. One strode in front holding 
the bridle, his companions one on either side of the prisoner. At noon they 
halted at a farmhouse for food. ‘The farmer was serving with the colours, but 
his wife and daughter both took compassion on “ Anderson’s” dejected mien, and 
pressed him to eat. He could take nothing. Many years afterwards the daughter, 
with tears standing in her eyes, told Washington Irving of this circumstance, and 
said she should never forget his appearance. 

The documents made things look very black for the prisoner; but we must 
remember the traps Arnold had led him into. André’s own conditions were that 
he was to settle with the traitor on neutral ground outside the posts of either 
army. And, besides this fifth nail of the documents, he was capable of an act of 
self-sacrifice that eventually still further stirred up American madness against him. 
He persuaded Jameson to send a messenger to Arnold, and to acquaint him that 
“Mr. George Anderson,” though bearing his passport, was detained. Jameson 
complied. This letter from North Castle was the immediate cause of the traitor’s 
escape and the indirect cause of André’s death. It was the sixth nail in his coffin. 

Jameson still believed in Arnold, and sent his prisoner on to him. Shortly 
after he had gone under escort, the second in command at North Castle, a Major 
Tallmadge, appeared. He at once saw what had really happened, and with great 
difficulty induced his chief to recall his order and have “ Anderson” brought back. 
A messenger was sent to Washington, and the prisoner, under Tallmadge’s care, 
removed to Lower Salem. From a letter André wrote to Washington from this 
place his captors first discovered his identity. Subsequently he was sent to West 
Point, and then down the river to Tappan for his trial. 

Tallmadge and his prisoner struck up a friendship, and when they were on the 
river he told André to expect the worst. Washington harboured ill-feeling against 
Clinton for the hanging of a certain Captain Hale. André answered in alarm, 
and very truly, that the circumstances were quite different. Washington had induced 
Hale to penetrate in disguise the English lines at Brooklyn. Hale went inside 
deliberately ; André was entrapped by the commanding officer. Hale disguised 
himself deliberately ; André again by order of the commander. ‘This little story 
shows what scant justice the poor man obtained. 

There was one messenger from North Castle on his way to Washington at 
Hartford, four days distant, and a second to Arnold at West Point with Jameson’s 
information about the “ Mr. George Anderson” who had the commander’s passport. 
Washington returned some days earlier than Arnold had calculated on. On the 
21st he had set out, accompanied by the Marquis de la Fayette, that notoriety- 
seeking actor in the French Revolution. Jameson’s messenger heard of the return, 
and went to West Salem to intercept the party on their way to West Point. Here 
he took a letter from André to Washington—that letter that first told the Americans 


* We are coming to Tallmadge presently. I have taken his estimate of the character and 
patriotism of the captors. He stated with every circumstance of detail in the House of Representatives 
that they seized André for booty. This was in 1817. He is the most trustworthy authority. Their 
own account, and that of their friends, is that they were on the watch for spies, and arrested André 


on suspicion. See ‘‘ Vindication of André’s captors by Curator.” New York, 1817. 
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that he was not George Anderson, but Adjutant-General to the loyalists. But 
Washington did not go to West Salem: he made a bend to the north, to show 
La Fayette some troops and fortifications. On the morning of the 25th they were 
still inspecting and loitering, while their two aides-de-camp overwhelmed Arnold 
by appearing at his quarters, which were situated at Beverley Robinson’s farm in 
the highlands on the west side of the river, and opposite to the fortress of West 
Point, which is on the east side. 

Here was a situation for the wretched traitor as he sat at breakfast with these 
two young men! With Washington on the spot and in command, the plot had 
become frustrated. How long would it be before he was found out? It must 
be borne in mind that no one about West Point knew anything of André’s capture, 
as the messenger had missed Washington. While they were still at breakfast 
the messenger for Arnold arrived with the note that André had requested the 
innocent Jameson to write. He had ridden some twenty miles over a rough track. 
The traitor never lost his wits. He quietly left the table, went upstairs and told 
his wife. While the two aides were calmly chatting over their coffee, he took the 
messenger’s horse, galloped to the banks, and, hailing his barge, eventually escaped 
to the friendly Vidture. He was only just in time: had Jameson’s second messenger 
found Washington at West Salem, he never would have been in time at all. 

Washington and La Fayette came in to breakfast, and assumed that Arnold 
had been called away on business. They were both unsuspicious. They soon 
left and crossed the river, and then at last the despatches from Jameson arrived 
at headquarters, marked ‘ Immediate.” They were opened there and then, and 
at once taken to Washington. When he heard all, he turned to La Fayette and 
said, “ Whom can we trust now?” He subsequently, in the ensuing correspondence, 
declared to Clinton that his first thought was to put André to death at once. 
He shortly afterwards said to Smith, “I expect André here to meet his fate as 
a spy, and unless you confess who were your accomplices I shall suspend you 
both on yonder tree.” According to Smith his anger passed all bounds. 

Eventually a Board of fifteen officers, who, according to the Proceedings published 
by Congress, were not guided by passion and resentment, were nominated by 
Washington to meet at Tappan, and found “that the prisoner ought to be convicted 
as a spy from the enemy, and suffer death.” ‘They called no witnesses. Washington 
afterwards declared to Clinton that André confessed with the greatest candour in 
the course of his examination “that it was impossible for him to suppose he 
came on shore under the sanction of a flag.” André never said anything of the 
kind. His own letter to Washington from West Salem is proof direct of this. 
The nine days and nights of anxiety and suspense may have so told on him as 
to make it easy for him to say things, undefended as he was, that taken alone 
would bear two constructions. Washington, though he professed to agree with the 
Board, readily fell in with a suggestion from La Fayette, and secretly proposed 
to Clinton that André and Arnold should be exchanged. Clinton was neither a 
Hannibal nor a Wellington, but he was an officer and a gentleman and would not 
hear of it. All other negotiations failed. 

When they led him out to die between two subalterns, the way was crowded 
with spectators. As he saw the gibbet, he was shocked and startled. He had 
asked Washington that he might be shot, but had received no answer. For a moment 
a hysterical seizure overcame him, with a choking sensation in the throat. “ Must 
I die in ¢#és manner?” he said to Tallmadge, and was told he must. He asked 
all to bear witness that he died like a brave man, and shook hands with Tallmadge. 
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He next took off his hat and stock, and opened his shirt. He adjusted the halter 
round his own neck, and tied a handkerchief over his eyes. Reminded that his 
arms would have to be bound, he promptly produced a second handkerchief. He 
mounted the waggon ; the horse was started; the waggon moved from under him, 
and he was left suspended. 

¥ + + * + * * 


So his corpse dangled for half an hour, while a death-like stillness overawed 
the crowd. When they took him down, they found a locket next his heart. It 
contained a portrait of Honora Sneyd. Unknown to him she had died just before. 
The body was not given over to the English for military burial, but hastily interred 
at once in a grave hard by. 

His mother received a pension, and the King offered knighthood to his brother 
in order to remove any disgrace or disrepute attaching to the manner of his death. 
A monument was also placed to his memory on the north wall of Westminster 
Abbey, and near to the iron gate. On August roth, 1821, his remains were 
disinterred and removed from Tappan, and finally deposited in a grave contiguous 
to his monument. Many Americans seek that spot, so that they may see the 
grave of the brave young English officer who fell a victim to Benedict Arnold’s 
threefold treachery. 
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SPINSTER. 


EW Year’s Eve, 1875.” 

The words, in a feeble handwriting, were still wet upon 
the smooth fair paper of the open diary. Miss Elizabeth 
Leslie had been in the habit of using such a diary during 
the last sixty-five years. In bygone days there had always 
been a lock to the book, but now the writer was old and 
lonely there were no treasured secrets to record. She sat 





erect, as she had always done, in her old-fashioned mahogany 
chair, lost in thought. A frail-looking little old lady, with 
neatly smoothed snowy hair beneath the clean white cap, the silvery locks half 
hidifig the little ears, and passing thence into such a small knot at the back of 
her head. Her features were finely chiselled, the nose aquiline, the brow low and 
broad; the eyes, once a brilliant hazel, were hollow and lustreless now, while the 
mouth had fallen in flatly, where the pearly teeth had been wont to peep forth in 
merry smile and laughter. 

Miss Elizabeth was very old, and sadly frail, as the hand containing the pen 
showed plainly by its tremulousness ; but there was no one left to care for her age 
or frailty now. Yes, she knew it well as she sat alone on that winter’s night, with 
the silently falling snow without and the bright firelight within. Old, faded, useless, 
and so lonely, for she had long outlived her generation, and the busy life of 
younger men and women found scant room for an old woman of eighty. She 
belonged essentially to the past century—the present one bewildered her with its 
rapidity. She heaved a sigh as she gazed at the glowing embers, where intermittent 
blue flames lapped round the logs of firewood, her memory the while travelling 
back into the dead past. No, not dead, she thought: what had once existed could 
never really die ; past faults, past virtues, the days of joy, the days of sorrow, all 
those myriad items, great and small, which make up the history of each human 
life, are things as immortal as the life they have moulded. We may relegate them 
to the dust-heap of forgetfulness, or bury them deep down out of sight, flattering 
ourselves that we have outgrown this weakness, forgotten that folly, crushed out 
for ever yonder cherished and futile hope. So we think until there comes a sudden 
overwhelming tidal wave of recollections, sweeping onwards, forcing upon our 
unwilling knowledge the fact that memory is everlasting and the past eternal. It 
does not interfere with the present, or trammel our daily existence; it is only at 
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once again into the limbo of the past. 





back 
among men and women laid to rest in the bygone years. 
“Childhood and youth are vanity,” 


wrong, for was it not in youth that the life history of most of us lay? 


dusted them over the wet writing. 


the childish expressions of joy :— 


dignity of being “ grown up”? 


long, ‘Frank loves me, Frank loves me.’” 











times, when in the rush and hurry of life we pause for a moment to look back 
upon the road over which we have travelled, that we are thus overtaken, swept 


It was thus with the solitary woman to-night, as the fire crackled and the old 
tabby cat on the hearthrug purred in sleepy content. Yes, she was transported 
far, far back among the days which had long ago ceased to exist 





back 


she said meditatively to the bright fire and 
the cat; yet those were the portions of her life to which memory reverted most 
readily, of which she dreamt most gladly. Surely, she thought, the prophet was 


She drew 


an old diary from the open drawer by her side, and turned over the leaves: the 
ink was brown and faded ; here and there a grain or two of silver sand still lurked 
in the crevices of the binding. She smiled softly as she passed her fingers up and 
down the gritty particles which had lain there since the day her girlish hand had 


Here was the record of the happy day when she was released from _ school 
bondage ; in running Italian hand, with numerous flourishes and adornment, ran 


“ My education is finished at last, and I am grown up. Yes, really grown up at last. 
Mamma has given me a lovely pair of white satin dancing sandals, and I have practised all 
my steps in them before the great mirror in the withdrawing-room ; and oh, I am longing 
for a ball or rout, where I can show myself to everybody as a really grown-up young lady.” 


Further on a long account of dresses and bonnets and all manner of youthful 
delights and varieties ; among them stray remarks—for it was dated 1813—on the 
absorbing subject of Napoleon’s Russian campaign: casual words, for of what 
import were the rise and fall of empires to a dainty maiden of eighteen in the first 


Then came the record of her first ball: long pages of raptures ; panegyrics upon 
the toilettes, the dancing, the gallant officers in their gay uniforms, the “ bloods” of 
the day, and last but not least her own success upon that occasion. She smiled as 
she read it: how strange it all seemed—so far away! Sixty-two years this very night 
since she had stood, a light-hearted, thoughtless child, upon the threshold of life ; 
and she was standing upon the threshold again, waiting, not to enter, but to depart. 


“T am engaged to Frank—my Frank, my own precious darling: yes, he really is my 
very, very own at last, and I am nearly mad with joy—so happy that I cannot find 
words in which to write or speak one half that is in my heart. I can only sing all day 


She pushed the book aside sharply : why open the old wounds long healed, though 
deeply scarred? And yet there was a bitter-sweet pleasure in it all which she 
could not resist tasting once again. Sixty-two years this very night since she had 
danced at her first ball in her simple white frock with its quaint high waist, her 
hands and arms veiled by dainty lace mittens lending additional refinement, it 
seemed, to the tapering fingers and pink filbert nails. Sixty-two years since Frank 
Cavendish, “ Handsome Frank” as his friends called him, had first pressed her 
hand and whispered soft words in her willing ear. “Frank—my Frank,” she 
murmured, a shadow of youth flitting across her seamed and wrinkled face, as 
she recalled the handsome young lover with his clinking spurs, the sword and 
sabre-tache at his side, clattering martially as he moved, the hussar slung jacket 
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with its soft fur floating from his broad shoulders. Ah, yes, she saw it all so 
vividly, in spite of her dim eyes. Then that following Christmas Eve, beneath the 
mistletoe bough, hanging so enticingly in the old hall at home, he had stolen his 
first kiss; she had blushed and almost cried with mingled shyness and pleasure, 


? 


whilst her brothers laughed loud and long at “little Betty’s ” conquest. 

But he had ridden away, and she waited vainly for the clink of a sword, the 
jingle of spurs: what was a pretty little country maiden with cherry lips and 
starlike eyes to a gallant young officer of his Majesty King George III.’s valiant 
regiment of Hussars ? 

But he came again at last, gay, debonair, “Handsome Frank,” to woo and 
win her—win her so easily ; then followed that ecstatic period of youthful love and 
airy castle-building until within ten days of their marriage. But even as the cup of 
happiness was raised to their lips, duty sent forth her warning cry, and three days 
before the appointed wedding Frank was starting for the seat of the great war—to 
face that wonderful little Corsican artilleryman, who was playing his gigantic game 
of chess against Fate, with the Powers of Europe as the pieces upon the board, and 
vast armies and navies as the pawns. And so the poor trembling little maiden 
watched her lover depart for the distant land, while she must possess her soul in such 
patience as she could muster until his return. Until his return: ah, those weary 
days and nights, those endless weeks of cruel waiting, of scanty news and agonised 
doubts and fears, of overwhelming dread for his safety! One bright June morning 
all England rang with the stirring news of Waterloo, of the wonderful victory, the 
crushing defeat of Napoleon; but in the old country home there was mourning and 
sorrow, for among the long list of gallant dead was the name of Frank Cavendish. 

To-night, as she recalled it all, the tears chased one another down her withered 
cheeks, blistering the blank pages of the unfinished diary. He had died gallantly, 
as he had ever wished to die, for his country and his King, while little Betty 
Leslie was praying for him in peaceful England. “I will wait for you even till 
death, darling,” had been her parting words: little had either thought how far off 
would their meeting be. 

What changes she had seen since that time: the slow decay of health and 
strength, the gradual loss one by one of those who were dear to her; until to-night, 
sixty-two years later, she was sitting, old and lonely, waiting for the bells which 
should announce the birth of the New Year. She had long ago ceased to wonder 
what the newly-born year would hold for her; she had seen too many to feel any 
enthusiasm, any curiosity. 








Her eyes wandered to the open drawer and rested tenderly upon its contents— 
a few crumpled brown roses loosely tied with a blue ribbon, a packet of oft-read 
letters, yellow with age, blistered by many tears, and a little gold ring. Poor 
paltry things, but her greatest treasures; the few tangible records of bygone days. 
Tears blinded her eyes as she gazed at them. 

Suddenly through the still night came a deep sonorous boom: the first stroke 
of midnight was sounding from Big Ben, solemnly quivering upon the night wind. 
Above the dull roar of the great city’s ceaseless traffic it rang, silencing with its 
ponderous majesty the lesser chimes and clocks within hearing. The old lady 
counted the strokes, as Time hammered them slowly forth into Eternity; and as 
the last one died in a quivering breath of sound, like a long-drawn sigh, her head 
sank upon her hands. ‘ How long, O God, how long?” she murmured. 


* * * * * * * 
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WHORTLEBERRY LAND. 


RACKS of wild land, once little frequented, 
have become known more or less to the 
general public since so many lines of various 

railway companies have been made through and over 
them. Vast stretches, however, still exist, at a distance 
from the main roads, which have not yet been overrun 
by the public, where the so-called network of paths 
are mere tracks leading over the hills and through 
the hollows; closed in by long lines of hazel bushes 
which are bowed down with the weight of their 
clusters of nuts. Here you may wander for days; 
the few people that you see will be natives of the 
district, engaged in their various occupations, fern- 
cutting, stone-digging, or cutting down the fir trees 
which have been killed by the fires which have 
devastated miles of some of the finest woodland scenery 
in England. Not that this can be seen from any 
main road,—the wreck of it all, I mean,—for the firs 
are so thick, extending in one direction right away 
for six miles, that the fire has only driven its way in 
a sort of path through them. 

Whorts, or “hurts” as they are more generally 
called in Surrey, are scarce just now, for the whortle- 
berrybushes have been killed for miles in one district 
from which I have just returned. ‘The fire burned 
night and day for a whole fortnight, and in some 
instances for three weeks, in spite of all that was done 
to stop its work of devastation. The loss of. wild 
life must have been very great, for with the exception 
of four jays and a small heath-lizard one saw nothing 
for four miles. Black tree-trunks and burnt ground 
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get a wide berth given them by all creatures. A 
fern-cutter told me that he had never known it burn 
so deep down before: in one narrow hollow the fir 
needles and the peat were burning far below the 
roots of the trees. 

Some of the larger tracks, which even in summer 
are moist, show the marks of cart-wheels very plainly ; 
and these, if followed up, will lead into sheltered 
hollows where you will find either a farm or one of 
the old-time cottages. One out of three of these 
cart-wheel tracks, which I followed to the end, led me 
to a farm where everything seemed sleeping. The 
house itself was old and solidly built, having fine old- 
fashioned stacks of chimneys; and it was surrounded 
by a high brick wall that looked equally aged and 
weather-beaten, through which a wide doorway led into 
the farm-yard, where the thatch on some of the sheds 
was rotting, and large holes showed. All was silent ; 
not a dog barked, not a rooster crowed defiance, and 
the place looked a picture of desolate and neglected 
old age. A plum tree trained against the wall was 
smothered in ivy, but one branch had managed to 
push itself forward from the dark green mass, and 
there it hung, the only fruit-bearing one on the tree, 
weighed down by the large plums. Hard by was 
the orchard, or rather what had once been one; no 
sign of fruit was on any of the trees, some of which 
had sunk down in the grass, still alive but slowly 
dying, while others were quite dead and completely 
covered with moss. Not a goose or a duck was to 
be seen about the horse-pond, which a trickling rill 
filled with water from the upland moor, not even a 
solitary pigeon was on the roof of the house, no sound 
was in the air but the trickling of the water over the 
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stones. Nevertheless the house was still inhabited: I 
knew that when I saw one of the window-curtains 
pulled a little on one side, as if a strange face was 
not often seen, and it had aroused some curiosity. 

At one time such dwellings were occupied by their 
owners, and they were then kept in good order; but 
no one would willingly live in them under the present 
system of farming, and from what information I have 
been able to glean, some of these out-of-the-world 
houses are only tenanted by those who work on the 
large upland fields surrounding them. 

An artist, if he only knew where to find these 
picturesque old buildings, would look upon them as 
perfect treasures ; but they are not easily to be got at, 
and if the weather becomes rough, it is very difficult 
to get away from them—indeed, there are times when 
the tracks leading to them are impassable. When 
the snow falls and the wind drifts, few would care 
to venture into this region of sleepy hollows; and 
even in summer things are not invariably pleasant. 

The people living in the “hurt”-woods are not 
communicative: the facilities for intercourse with the 
outer world are still limited; and, even were it 
otherwise, it would take time to develop a love of 
polite conversation in a race that has for generations 
past been taught from childhood to see everything 
but to say nothing. In so primitive a district, the 
ties of kinship count for a great deal, memories are 
very tenacious, and grievances, some of them really 
groundless, have been religiously handed down for 
generations. I have often heard some of the country 
folks say: ‘I doan’t ’zactly know ’bout it, but there 
was a summut warn’t jist right in some part o’ our 
fambly ‘lations. I’ve heerd my old granny talk on it, 
and she knowed about summat.” And on the strength 
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of such hearsay evidence ill-will is carefully fostered, 
although no one knows the circumstances over which 
the grudge arose a couple of generations ago. ‘The 
wisest plan to adopt is to say absolutely nothing for 
or against either side; as relationships run wide here, 
and you may be reminded of your own words from 
some very unexpected quarter. Some of the old farms 
and large farm-cottages have sufficient histories and 
legends connected with them to make a fair-sized 
volume. Every one of these has been handed down 
from father to son, and when compared with well- 
authenticated records, they coincide perfectly. 

Signs are still looked for and omens still believed 
in by the dwellers in this lonely land; and _ not 
without some reason ; in fact, they draw their inferences 
in each case direct from nature. Whortleberry Land 
is frequented by various classes, and these are quite 
distinct from the woodlanders proper. “Class” exists, 
and is recognised, even under the shadow of the 
pines. Strange tales are told of horses which have 
been stabled in these lonely farmyards—tales that I 
firmly believe, because I know a little about such 
matters. Horses are contradictory creatures, being 
both courageous and timid ; and even cart-horses have 
their aversions, as well as those that are better bred. 
A fox or hare that has crept into a stable will, if 
frightened and not able to get out by the way that it 
came in, dash about in the most surprising manner. 
In one stable a half-wild cat had crept in just before 
the horses were littered down for the night, and had 
crouched down on a beam, where it remained unseen 
by any of the carters or their lads. What caused the 
cat to get frightened no one knew; but the carter in 
the middle of the night heard a tremendous noise, as 
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if the stable were coming down. Lighting his lantern, 
he got up and went across to see what could be the 
matter. ‘Two of the horses were snorting and blowing, 
and the others trembling and all in a sweat. As he 
lifted up his light to take a look round, something 
shot by his head and out of the door. Although I 
actually collected the flick or fur that had come from 
the cat, as it banged itself about in terror, and 
showed it to him, it was a long time before the 
worthy man could be persuaded that the row in the 
stable had not been caused by some _ supernatural 
agency. The old smuggling days also gave rise to 
many a tradition that still obtains. 

It is where the firs have been thinned out to 
allow the remainder to make timber trees that the 
hurt-plants flourish in luxuriance over miles of country ; 
and in the season all, no matter what class they belong 
to, are busy picking the whortleberries, both for sale and 
for their own consumption. But now, unfortunately, 
that small industry will be stopped for a season or 
two, until the hurt-woods can recover their growth. 

Beautiful although this country is, the intense quiet 
which reigns supreme will impress the mind of a visitor 
even more than its loveliness. No vulgar strife of 
noise clashes with intruding discords to break its 
serene repose; the pealing thunder rolls, the rush of 
the swelling winds, or the song of birds; Nature’s 
voices, which awake no jarring string, are the only 
sounds that fall on your ear; and if the cares of life 
fret you—as fret they sometimes will—you can forget 
them in the perfect rest and quiet of the hollows, 
and the calm which broods like a spell over fir-crowned 
hills within an hour of London Town. 


A SON OF THE MARSHES. 















































LOST IN A BLIZZARD. 


ae EOPLE think,” said the landlord, “that they have told what a blizzard is 

when they have said that it is the very worst kind of a snowstorm. That 

is true enough as far as it goes, but it don’t begin to explain the whole 
of a blizzard. It is a snowstorm and something else, and it is just this something 
else that makes it a blizzard. Now, exactly what that something else is I don’t 
know, and I never yet saw a man who did know. I’m ready to go out in any 
snowstorm that you can show me, provided it consists of nothing more than a gale 
of wind and a heavy fall of snow; but if it’s got the extra touch that makes it a 
blizzard, you couldn’t get me out of doors no matter what you might offer me. I’ve 
been out in one blizzard, and that’s enough to satisfy me. 

“Tt was the third winter that I was living in this house, or rather in the little 
two-room house that used to stand here. I had a man with me to help on the 
farm, whose name was Cassidy; and a first-rate man he was too, having been 
seven years in the army, where he learned to obey orders, no matter what they 
might be, without expressing any opinion of his own. It had been snowing pretty 
fast all day, and there was about six inches of snow on a level, but I had a notion 
that it would clear off in the course of the afternoon; and as I wanted to walk 
up to Lucullus to get a few potatoes, and find out what the news might be, I started 
just after twelve o’clock, and walked the seven miles from here to the grocery 
without any trouble. I stayed in the grocery longer than I intended to, for it 
was warm and comfortable, and the boys were sociable and free with their money. 
I didn’t hear any news, except that old Mrs. Watson, who lived three miles from 
me, had died of the small-pox, and that she was lying alone in the house, her 
step-son, who lived with her, having locked up the house and come up to Lucullus 
as soon as the old lady was laid out. It did seem rather desolate for the poor 
old woman to be lying all alone and neglected in that way, but when you come to 
think of it she’d got past feeling either cold or lonesome, and I can’t really say 
that I think there was any call for her step-son to stay in the house, and risk 
the danger of catching the disease. 

“T came away from Lucullus about four o’clock, with a middling heavy sack 
of potatoes on my back. You see I hadn’t brought the horses with me, for they 
were at work on the farm, and I thought I was strong enough to carry a peck or 
two of potatoes without feeling it. But the snow was a good deal deeper than it had 
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“1 stayed in the grocery longer than | intended to.” 


been when I started, and there was a middling strong wind blowing. The consequence 
was that when I got home I was dead tired, and wished that I had never seen a 
potato. I started up the fire, which didn’t burn very well, owing to the wood 
being wet, and when I had made myself a cup of tea, I sat down in my big chair 
and started in to smoke. I must have dropped asleep almost immediate, and 
when I woke up it was eight o’clock, and the fire was dead out. I looked around 
to see where Cassidy was, but he wasn’t in the house, which was something very 
unusual. Then I noticed that the wind was howling like a pack of wild Indians, 
and rattling the windows and shaking the whole shanty. I opened the door just 
for a minute, and by the way the snow blew in my face as if it had been bushels 
of bird-shot, I knew that a genuine blizzard was in progress. 

“Not seeing Cassidy did not make me uneasy about him, for he was old 
enough to take care of himself, but it did set me to thinking about the horses. 
If he had taken advantage of my being away to get drunk he might have forgotten 
to put the horses in the stable, and in that case they would be sure to freeze to 
death before morning. Now the stable was about forty rods from the house, and 
I didn’t like the idea of going out into the storm and looking after the horses 
myself, but there was nothing else to be done if I wanted to make sure that the 
horses were all right. So I put on my overcoat, and lit a lanthorn and started 
out without waiting to light my fire. The moment I got outside I was nearly 
. knocked down by the force of the wind; what was worse was the way in which 
the snow was blowing. The air was full of snow, that seemed to be falling about 
twice as thick as it falls in an ordinary snowstorm. Instead of being made of 
soft flakes it seemed to be made of millions of little bits of ice, that were as hard 
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and sharp as so many bits of broken glass. It was nearly impossible for me to 
keep my eyes open, and the snow struck so hard against them that it nearly blinded 
me. The way it lashed my face and hands was like thousands of whips, and I 
could have yelled out with the pain if it would have done any good. Under foot 
there was bare ground in some places, and then there would be a drift that was 
mebbe two feet high or mebbe six feet. I couldn’t see more than a yard ahead 
of me, but knowing the general direction of the stable I started fair for it, and 
calculated to reach it before I should be done up with the wind and snow and 
cold. But I hadn’t got more than half way, as I judged, when the wind put 
out my lanthorn, and when I felt in my pocket for matches, hoping that I would 
be able to light the lanthorn by holding it under my coat, I found that I hadn’t 
my matchbox with me, and remembered that I had passed it to one of the boys 
in the grocery, who most probably had forgot to give it back. 

“ As I didn’t have any means of lighting the lanthorn again there was no use 
in trying to find the stable, for I didn’t want to go feeling around the horses in 
the dark, as they would probably have lashed out at me, they being young, and 
not much more than half broke. So I turned back, intending to get into the 
house as quick as possible, and take the chances that Cassidy had properly attended 
to the horses. I never doubted that I could find the house easy enough, for it 
was only a few rods away, and as I had had my back to the wind while I was 
on my way to the stable, all I had to do was to walk straight in the teeth of the 
wind till I should fetch the house. Whether the wind had suddenly shifted, which 
wasn’t probable, or whether it blew half a dozen ways at once, which is more 
likely, the fact was that after walking for the best part of half an hour I found 
that I was lost, and that I hadn’t the least idea where the house was. 

“If there was a worse frightened man in the state of Minnesota than I was 
when I discovered that I was lost in a blizzard I should have pitied him. At 
that time the house that was nearest to mine was old Mrs. Watson’s, and that 
was a good three miles away. There would have been no use in calling for help, 
even if there had been anybody at the widow’s except the old lady’s remains. I 
was alone on the prairie, and there wasn’t one chance in a thousand that I could 
keep walking all night, and if I didn’t I should be a dead man for sure before 
morning. It was the tightest place I was ever in, and I cussed Cassidy and the 
horses for getting me into it. Having relieved my mind a little, I plucked up 
courage, and reflected that my house must be somewhere within a quarter or 
half a mile of me, and that if I walked first in one direction and then in another, 
there would be a middling fair chance that I would run up against it. I felt 
pretty sure that when the lanthorn went out and I turned back to the house I 
must have started in the right direction. I had always heard that if you try to 
walk in a straight line with your eyes shut you will keep gradually turning to 
the left till you make a complete circle. I reasoned that this was what I had 
probably done, and that the house must lie somewhere on my right, so I braced 
up and started on again, bringing the wind on my left side. I walked for another 
half-hour, but I couldn’t find the house, and then I gave up all hopes of ever 
seeing it again. 

“The next thing that happened was that I walked straight into a tree. That 
didn’t help me any, for there were lots of big trees scattered all over my land, 
and this might have been any one of them. I felt all round the trunk to sort 


of identify it, you understand, but it wasn’t of any use. However, as I was walking 


round the tree, 1 came on something that felt like a man leaning up against it on 
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the lee side. It gave me a start at first, but when I shook the man he managed 
to find his voice, and I’m blessed if it wasn’t Cassidy, who had lost himself 
in the blizzard after putting up the horses, and who had given himself up for 
dead, and was standing against the tree so that he could die on his feet, which he 
considered would be better style than lying down and dying, like a mere civilian, 
as he said. 

“T never was so glad to see anybody in my life, for when a man is on the 
point of dying alone, as he thinks, it’s a great comfort to have somebody come 
along and die with him, in a sociable sort of way. When I told Cassidy that 
the house couldn’t be very far off, and that we were bound to find it if we kept 
on looking for it, he gave up the idea of dying, and became as cheerful as you 
please. We set off on our search, and as neither of us had the least idea of the 
direction of the house, we decided that it would be just as well to walk with the 
wind, instead of trying to walk against it. We linked arms so that we shouldn't 
get separated, and made up our minds that we would keep on walking till we 
fetched either the house or some other shelter. Luckily, I found that Cassidy 
had some tobacco, and though I don’t hold with chewing tobacco as a general 
practice, I never enjoyed anything more than I did a big chunk of Cassidy’s 
navy plug. 

“We must have been walking at least two hours, and were mighty near the 
end of our rope. The thermometer was ’way down below zero, and the wind and 
snow together about doubled the amount of cold that the thermometer provided. 
I could hardly put one foot before the other, and as for Cassidy, he wanted to 
lie down and go to sleep, which of course would have been the same thing as 
freezing to death. All of a sudden I fetched up against something solid, and 
though I could hardly see my hand before my face, I knew that at last we had 
come to a house. 

“Feeling along the side of the house I came to a window, and not wanting 
to waste time by looking for the door, we hammered on the glass and sung out 
to the people in the house to wake up and let us in. ‘The blizzard was making 
considerable of a noise, but all the same, if there had been anybody in that house 
he must have heard us. Seeing as we couldn’t wake anybody up, I got out my 
knife, and managed to pry back the window bolt and open the sash. Then we 
both climbed in and shut the window, upsetting a chair as we did so. I whispered 
to Cassidy that he wasn’t to say a word no matter what happened, but to leave 
me to make explanations if the proprietor should wake up and begin to shoot. 
My own idea was that if we kept perfectly quiet we wouldn’t be disturbed before 
daylight, and as I knew everybody in that section of country, there wouldn’t be 
any trouble if the proprietor saw who he had to deal with. 

“Keeping quiet was all very well, but we couldn’t stand still in one place all 
night, and the minute we began to move we ran into furniture. I never saw a 
room that had one quarter of the furniture in it that seemed to be in that room. 
I was trying to locate the mantelpiece, in hopes that I could find some matches 
and a candle, but the way to it was all blocked up with furniture, and I had to 
give up searching for it. Another curious thing about that room was that every 
chair and table seemed to be balanced on one leg. At any rate, every time Cassidy 
or I touched anything it fell over with a crash. The noise we made convinced 
me that there wasn’t any one but ourselves in the house, for if there had been 
they would have had something to say about it. Once I did think, for a few 
minutes, that the proprietor had come into the room without making any noise. 
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That was when I accidentally walked into Cassidy. Of course we clinched, but 
after wrestling a while, and knocking over all the furniture that was still on_ its 
legs, I tripped him up, and we both fell pretty heavily. The leg of a chair took 
Cassidy in the small of the back, and knocked a big swear-word out of him, and 
then I found out my mistake. Cassidy knew who I was all the time, but being 
accustomed, as I said, to obeying orders, he didn’t say a word. We were both 
considerable bruised by this time, but the wrestling had warmed us up aa little, 
and we agreed that we were in some deserted house, and that we might as well 
stretch out on the floor and rest till morning. 

“ Accordingly, Cassidy lay down just where he was, and I started to find out if 
there was a bit of cloth anywhere in the room, that we could put over us. This 
time I walked into a fresh table that I hadn’t managed to hit before, though I 
had run into at least ten small tables in the course of the evening. This was a 
particularly big table, and stood, as I judged, in the middle of the room. I put 
out my hand and it fell on a sort of mound that was on the table, covered over with 
a coarse cloth. I jumped back as if I had trod on a rattler, for I was sure by 
this time that we had broken into the Widow Watson’s house, and that her remains 
were laid on that identical table. 

“T groped round the room for a bit, and as soon as I fell over Cassidy I told 
him that we were in the room with the widow’s remains, and that the chances were 
that we had made arrangements to die of small-pox. Cassidy said that it took more 
than remains to scare him, and that he had had the small-pox once, and couldn't 
have it a second time. So he hugged himself together, and was asleep in less 
than a minute. Tired as I was I couldn’t sleep. I know as well as you do 
that there ain’t any harm in remains, and that if you don’t interfere with them 
they certainly won’t interfere with you. However, I didn’t like the idea of being 
shut up in the dark with even the most harmless remains that could be found, 
and the more I thought of it the less I liked it. Then, too, the cold was awful, 
and I was afraid that if I did get asleep I would never wake up again. After 
about an hour I felt that it was my duty to wake Cassidy, which I did, though 
I found it considerable of a job. I told him that it was certain death for us to 
sleep in a room with the thermometer way down out of sight, and that he must 
get up and keep moving if he didn’t want to have his blood frozen solid before 
morning. 

“Well, Cassidy managed to get on his legs with my help, but they were so stiff 
that he couldn’t trust himself to walk except by leaning against the wall and sort 
of edging along. I made him take hold of my shoulders and dance a jig with his 
feet. It was a pretty bad jig, but after a little his blood began to circulate, and 
as soon as he could dance by himself I let go of him, and took to dancing myself. 
It did seem rather rough on the remains that two men should be dancing jigs in 
the same room with them, but while I always want to treat remains with proper 
respect, I didn’t feel willing then, and I don’t feel willing now, to freeze out of 
respect to anybody, dead or alive. 

“ After we had danced till we hadn’t the strength to dance any more, I proposed 
to Cassidy that we made one last search after matches, for in case we could find 
any it would be an easy job to start a fire with some of the broken furniture. 
Cassidy agreed, and he undertook to feel along the wall in one direction, while I 
did the same thing in the opposite direction. We had tried this before, but we 
always got mixed up with that everlasting furniture, and never succeeded in fairly 
circumnavigating the room. This time we did better. I found the mantelpiece 
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““* Now,’ says |, ‘if ever you speak to me of this yer blizzard.’” 


with my forehead, and found it so thoroughly that I nearly knocked myself senseless. 
However, there wasn’t a match on it, and we were no better off than we had been. 
Suddenly Cassidy gave a whoop and called to me that he had found a bed, and 
lashings of bed-clothes. I wasn’t at all surprised. Some people might have thought 
it strange that we had not found the bed before, but I had gone through with so 
much in the line of furniture that night that it would not have surprised me if we 
had walked into a dozen big bedsteads and half a dozen pianos. I said as much 
to Cassidy, and told him that there were probably three or four more beds in that 
room, and if we kept on we should find them. He didn’t care to search any further, 
but stood alongside of the bed, calling to me to ‘come this way,’ which was: more 
or less aggravating, since I couldn’t tell in the dark where ‘ this way’ was. 

“We found each other at last, and lay down on the floor again close to one 
another, and wrapped up in a lot of thick blankets and quilts. By-and-by I grew 
warm and comfortable, and if I had only had a pipe I should have been happy— 
in spite of the Widow Watson. I calculated that either the blizzard would stop 
before morning, so that we could make our way to my house, or that if it did keep 
on we could find something in the widow’s house that would serve for breakfast. 
So what with thinking of fried sausages, and the blessing of being warm once more, 
I dropped asleep and never slept better in my life. I don’t know what time it was 
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when Cassidy and I went to sleep, but it must have been all of ten o’clock when 
we first climbed into the widow’s window, and we must have been falling over the 
furniture for the next four or five hours. My own idea is that we didn’t fall asleep 
till about four o’clock in the morning. 

“We both woke up about the same time, and found that it was still pitch dark. 
Everything was quiet out of doors, and there wasn’t any doubt that the blizzard 
had blown itself out. I said to Cassidy that it must be very near daylight, and 
that we had better lie still and wait for it. Neither of us could get asleep again, 
and after we had waited through what seemed like half an ordinary night for the 
dawn to show itself, Cassidy had a bright idea. 

***Tt’s my opinion, sor,’ said he, ‘ that you and me are both stone-blind.’ 

*¢Tt’s my opinion that you’re losing your mind,’ said I. 

“<«Tf, sor,’ says Cassidy, ‘you'll just calculate the time that we’ve been here 
you'll see for yourself that it must have been daylight long ago. It’s snow-blind 
we are, sor, and that’s why we don’t see the daylight.’ 

“The more I thought it over, the more it seemed likely that what Cassidy said 
was true. I forgot all about being hungry. If I was blind I might as well starve 
to death, or freeze at once, and it was pretty certain that Cassidy and I would do 
one or the other, for two blind men could never find their way to Lucullus through 
snow-drifts twenty feet deep. I wished that we had never found the Widow 
Watson’s house, but had frozen to death out on the prairie, and made an end of 
the whole business. I was that badly scared that I felt faint, and so I got up 
and managed to find the window, intending to open it and let ina little air. But 
when I drew the curtain there I saw as plain as ever I saw anything in my life, 
the new moon and about seven million stars. I caught on to what was the matter 
the minute I saw those stars. Cassidy and I had slept all day yesterday, and had 
woke up in the middle of to-morrow night. You understand what I mean, though 
it isn’t so very easy to say it. 

“We were in such a hurry to get away from the widow’s house, and to get to 
where we could find something to eat, that we didn’t waste any time in finding the 
door and opening it. What with the starlight and the reflection from the snow there 
was light enough in the room after the window and door were open to show us 
where we were. If you'll believe it we weren’t in the widow’s house at all. We 
were in my own identical bedroom, and what I had taken to be the widow’s 
remains lying on the table was nothing but the sack of potatoes I had brought 
home from Lucullus. There were three chairs and one small table lying on the 
floor where we had upset them in the course of the night, and -that little amount 
of furniture had seemed to us in the dark to be equal to a whole warehouse 
full. If we had only known where we were we could have opened the door 
that led into my kitchen, and we could have had a fire and food and tobacco 
to our hearts’ content. 

“ Neither of us said a word to the other till we had lighted a candle and started 
the fire. Then I says to Cassidy, ‘I want you to give me one good substantial 
kick,’ and he did it. ‘Now,’ says I, ‘if ever you speak to me of this yer blizzard, 
and the night we put in at falling over my own furniture in my own house, there'll 
be trouble.’ ” 

W. 


L. ALDEN. 























SOUTH LONDON. 
III.—A FORGOTTEN MONASTERY. 


}HE earliest maps of South London are those of the 
J] sixteenth century. But it is perfectly easy from them 
and from the historical facts to draw a map of all that 
country lying between Deptford and Battersea which 
we have agreed to call South London. ‘Thus, to put 
the map into words, there were buildings all along both 
sides of the Causeway as far as St. George’s Church ; 
in the middle of the Causeway stood St. Margaret’s 
Church, facing St. Margaret’s Hill; on the nght-hand 
side, just under the Bridge, was St. Olave’s Church. 
The Bridge was thus protected on the north by St. Magnus, on the south by St. Olave 
—two Danish saints—and in the middle by the patron saint of its chapel, St. Thomas 
a Becket. There were houses along the embankment on either side, but more on 
the west of the Causeway than on the east. A few houses were built already on 
the low-lying ground near the Causeway ; for instance, on the south and south-west 
of St. Mary Overies. On the east of St. Olave’s a single straight lane with no 
houses ran across country to Bermondsey Abbey; on the west of the Causeway 
another lane led to Kennington Palace, from which another lane led to the 
Causeway from Lambeth and Westminster to the Dover Road. ‘That was the whole 
extent of Southwark. 

The place was essentially a suburb. There were no trades or industries in it, 
except that of fishing; the fishermen had their cottages dotted about all along the 
embankment ; a few watermen lived here, but that was perhaps later; other working 
men there were none, save the cooks and varlets of the great houses, and the 
“service” of the inns. Because the air was fresh and pure, blown up daily with 
the tides; and because the place was easy of access, by river, to Westminster 
and the Court, many great men, ecclesiastics and nobles, had their town houses 
here: the Bishop of Winchester, the Bishop of Rochester, the Prior of Lewes, the 
Abbot of Hyde, the Abbot of Battle, the Earls of Surrey, Sir John Fastolfe, also the 
Brandons. Also because. it was easy of access, by bridge and river to the City, 
the merchants brought their goods and warehoused them here in the inns at which 
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North-east View of St. Saviour's, Southwark.. 


they stayed, while they went across the river and transacted their business. It was 
a suburb which, in modern times, would be described as needing no poor rate. 
Later on there grew up, as we shall see, a class of the unclassed—a population of 
rogues and vagabonds, thieves, and sanctuary birds. 

The government of the place as a whole was difficult, or rather impossible. 
There were several “ Liberties”: the Liberty of Bermondsey; that of the Bishop of 
Winchester ; that of the King; that of the Mayor. The last contained the part of 
the Borough lying between St. Saviour’s Dock on the west and Hay’s Dock on the 
east, with a southern limit just including St. Margaret’s Church. This very small 
district was called the Gildable Manor ; it was conceded by the King to the City of 
London in the thirteenth century in order to prevent the place from becoming the 
home and refuge of criminals from the City. As the other liberties remained outside 
the jurisdiction of the City, the alleviation gained was not very great ; criminals still 
dropped across the river, finding shelter on the Lambeth Marsh or the Marsh 
between Bermondsey and Rotherhithe. It was from this unavoidable hospitality to 
persons escaping from justice that Southwark received a character which has stuck 
to it till the present day. In the centuries which include the twelfth to the fifteenth, 
however, South London, so far as it was populated at all, was the residence of 
great lords and the place of sojourn for merchants from the country. As yet the 
reputation of Southwark was spotless and its dignity enviable. London itself had 
no such collection of palaces gathered together so closely. As for the land, that lay 
low, but was protected by the embankment from the river. Many rivulets flowed 
slowly across the misty meadows; many ponds lay about the flats; there was an 
abundant growth of trees everywhere, so that parts of the land were dark at midday 
by reason of the trees growing so close together. The rivulets were pretty little 
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streams ; willows grew over them; alders grew beside them; they were coloured 
brown by the peaty soil; on their banks grew wild flowers—the marsh mallow, the 
anemone, the hedgehog grass, the frogbit, the crowfoot and the bitter-wort ; orchards 
flourished in the fat and fertile soil. ‘The people had almost forgotten the special 
need of their embankment. Yet when, in the year 1242, the embankment at 
Lambeth was broken down, the river rushed in and covered six square miles of 
country, including all that part which is now called Battersea. 

Remember, however, that as yet there was not a single house upon the whole ot 
Lambeth Marsh, nor upon the whole of Bermondsey Marsh. ‘Ihe houses began 
near what is now the south end of Blackfriars Bridge ; they faced the river having 
gardens behind them. On the other side of the Bridge the houses extended farther, 
going on nearly opposite to Wapping. 

The place was well provided with prisons; every Liberty had its own prison. 
Thus there was the Clink of the Winchester Liberty, that of the Bermondsey 
Liberty, the “White Lyon” of Surrey, the King’s Bench, and the Marshalsea, all 
in the narrow limits we have laid down. And there were also, for the delectation 
of the righteous and the terror of evil-doers, the visible instruments for correction. 
In every parish there was the whipping post,—one in St. Mary Overy’s churchyard, 
put up after the time of the monks; one at St. Thomas’ Hospital ; there was the 
pillory for neck and hands, generally with somebody on it, but the pillory was 
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movable ; there was the 
cage—one stood at the 
south end of the Bridge 
—women had to stand in 
the cage; there were stocks 
for feet wandering and 
trespassing ; there were 
pounds for stray animals. 

Markets were held in 
the churchyard of St. 
Margaret’s ; in the precinct 
of Bermondsey Abbey ; 
and along the street called 
“ Long Southwark ”—now 
High Street — from the 
bridge to St. Margaret’s 
Hill. But we must not 
suppose that the markets 
of Southwark presented 
the same crowded ap- 
pearance, and were carried 
on with the same noise 
and bustle, as those of 
Chepe and Newgate on 
the other side. 

Everything, in those 
days, was quiet and digni- 
fied in Southwark. The 
Princes of the Church 
arrived and departed, each 

Crypt of St. Mary Overy. with his retinue of chap- 
lains and secretaries, 
gentlemen and livery. Kings and ambassadors rode up from Dover through Long 
Southwark and across the Bridge. ‘The mayor and aldermen in new cloaks of red 
murrey and gold chains sallied forth to meet the King returning from abroad. 
Cavalcades of pilgrims for Canterbury, Compostella, Seville, Rome, and Jerusalem 
rode out of Southwark when the spring returned ; and every day there arrived and 
departed long lines of packhorses laden with the produce of the country and with 
things imported for sale in London City. Pilgrims, merchants, travellers, all put 
up at the Southwark inns. The place was nothing but a collection of inns; the 
ecclesiastics stayed here for a few weeks and then went away; the great lords came 
here when they had business at Court and then went away again; the merchants 
came and went: by itself the place had, as yet, no independent life or character 
of its own at all. 

There were two Monastic Houses. Both were stately ; both are full of history. 
Let us consider the House of Bermondsey, because it is less generally known than 
the other of St. Mary Overy. 

The Abbey of St. Saviour, Bermondsey, was the Westminster of South London. 
Like Westminster, Bermondsey stood upon a low islet in the midst of a marsh; 
at the distance of half a mile on the north ran the river ; half a mile on the west 
was the Causeway; half a mile on the south was the Dover road. It is 
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significant of the seclusion in which the 
House lay that the only road which 
connected it with the world was that 
lane called Bermondsey or Barmsie or 

















Barnabie Lane, which ran from the Abbey to St. Olave’s and so to London 
Bridge. It was not, like Westminster, a place of traffic and resort. It lay alone 
and secluded, separated from the noise and racket of life. When the marsh had 
been gradually drained and the embankment continued through Rotherhithe to 
Deptford and beyond the Greenwich levels, the Abbey lands round the islet 
became extremely fertile and wooded and covered with sheep and cattle. 

The House was founded in the year 1082 by one Ailwin Childe, a merchant 
of the City, an Alderman also and one of the ruling families of London. He 
was the son of an elder Ailwin, who was a member of that “Knighten Guild” 
which, with all its members and all its property—the land which now forms the 
Ward of Portsoken—went over to the Priory of the Holy Trinity. Religion of a 
practical and real kind was therefore hereditary in the family. The elder Ailwin 
became a monk, the younger founded a monastery; his son, the third of the 
family of whom we know anything, became the first Mayor of London, and 
remained Mayor for twenty-four years—the rest of his life. 

The whole of history from the ninth to the fifteenth century is full of a 
pathetic longing after a religious Order, if that could be found, of true and proved 
sanctity. One Order after the other arises; one after the other challenges respect 
for reputed holiness of a new and hitherto unknown kind: in fact, it commands 
the respect of the people who always admire voluntary privation of what they 
value so much—food and drink; it receives endowments, gifts, foundations of all 
kinds: it then departs from the ancient rule, and quickly loses its hold upon the 
people. This is the simple history of Benedictine, Franciscan, Cistercian, and all 
the rest. However, at the close of the eleventh century the Cluniac was in the 
highest repute for a rigid Rule, strictly kept; and for an austerity strictly 
enforced. It was a Cluniac House which Ailwin Childe set up in Bermondsey, 
and which William Earl de Warren, who also founded the Cluniac House of Lewes, 
enriched. 
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This Priory, with thirty-seven other Houses, was an Alien owing obedience to 
the Abbot of Cluny. A large part of its revenues, therefore, was sent out of the 
country, and it received its Priors from abroad. In the reign of Henry the Fifth 
the growing dissatisfaction on account of the Alien Priories came to a head, and 
they were all suppressed, or at least cut off from obedience to the Mother Convent. 
The Priory of Bermondsey was therefore raised to the dignity of an Abbey with 
an English Abbot, and so continued until the Dissolution. 

The Abbey was one of the many places of pilgrimage dotted about round 
London—places accessible in a single day’s journey. Thus there were the three 
shrines of Willesden, Muswell Hill, and Gospel Oak, each possessing an image of 
the Virgin to which miraculous powers were attributed. At Blackheath there was 
another holy shrine; at Bermondsey there was a Holy Rood which was daily 
visited in the summer by pious pilgrims from London. The Rood had been 
fished up from the Thames, and no one knew its history; but the merit of a 
pilgrimage to the Abbey and of prayers said before the shrine was considered very 
precious. It was, moreover, an easy pilgrimage. A boat taken below the Bridge 
would take the pilgrim over to the opposite shore in a few minutes, where a cross 
standing before a lane leading out of “Short Southwark” showed him the way. 
It was but half a mile to the Abbey of St. Saviour and the Holy Rood. 

“Go,” writes John Paston in 1465 to his mother, “visit the Rood of North 
door and St. Saviour in Bermondsey among while ye abide in London; and let 
my sister Margery go with you to pray to them that she may have a good husband 
or she come home again.” 

One can hardly expect that the Abbot of Cluny should resign this valuable 
possession without a remonstrance. He made, in fact, the strongest possible 
remonstrance. In 1457 he sent over three monks with orders to lay the case 
before the King, and to invite his attention especially to the papers showing the 
clear and indisputable right of the Mother Convent to the House of Bermondsey. 
These monks, in fact, did present their case to the King, with the documents. 
But no one heeded them: they could hardly get a hearing; no one replied to their 
arguments. This neglect was perhaps the cause why one of them died while 
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in this country. The other two went home again, having accomplished nothing, 


One of them on the eve of their departure wrote a piteous letter to the Abbot 
of St. Albans :— 


“For the rest, be it known to you, my Lord, that after we having spent four months 
and a half on our journey, and following our Right with the most serene Lord the King 
and his Privy Council, we have obtained nothing : nay, we are sent back very disconsolate, 
deprived of our Manors, our Pensions alienated, and, what is still worse, we are denied 
the obedience of all our Monasteries which are 38 in number: nor did our Legal 
Deeds, nor the Testimonies of your Chronicles avail us anything, and at length, 
after all our pleading and expenses, we return home moneyless, for in truth, after paying 
for what we have eaten and drunk, we have but five crowns left, to go back about 260 
leagues. But what then? We will sell what we have: we will go on: and God will 
provide. Nothing else occurs to write to your Paternity: but that as we entered England 
with joy, so we depart thence with sorrow: having buried one of our Companions—viz. 
the Archdeacon, the youngest of our company. May he rest in Peace! Amen.” 


There is not at the present moment a single stone of this stately House visible, 
though there were many remains above ground a hundred years ago. It is a pity, 
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because there is the association of two Queens, not to speak of many great Lords; 
of state Functions, and of Parliaments, connected with this House secluded in 
the Marsh. 

The first of the two Queens is Katharine of Valois, widow of Henry the Fifth. 
The story is the most romantic, perhaps, of all the stories connected with our 
line of sovereigns and Queens and Royal Princes. It is not a new story, and yet 
it is not so well known that any apology is needed for telling it once more. 

Henry died August 31st, 1422. His widow, Katharine, began to live in the 
seclusion fitted for her sorrow and her widowhood. Among her household, the 
office of Clerk to the Wardrobe was filled by a young and handsome Welshman 
named Owen Tudor, or Theodore. He was the son of a plain Welsh gentleman 
of slender means, if any, who was in the service of the Bishop of Chester. He 
distinguished himself at Agincourt in the following of some nobleman unknown. 
It has been said, with singular ignorance of the time, that he was a private soldier 
—that is, a man with a pike or a bow, dressed in a leather jerkin which the 
men threw off when the battle began. The opportunities for a common soldier to 
distinguish himself in such an action were few, nor do we ever hear of a King 
raising a man from the ranks, as Henry raised Owen Tudor, to the post of Esquire 
to the Body. It is possible, but most improbable, that Owen Tudor was regarded 
as a common soldier: since his father was a gentleman in the service of the Bishop 
of Chester, he himself would go to war as a gentleman in the service and wearing 
the livery of some noble lord. 

In this way, however, his promotion began. When the King married, Owen 
Tudor was attached to the household of the Queen. After the death of Henry 
he accompanied the Queen and remained in her service as Clerk to the Wardrobe. 
In this office he had to buy whatever was wanted by the Queen—her silk, her 
velvet, her cloth of gold. He was therefore brought into much closer and more 
direct relations with the Queen than other officers of the household. He _ pleased 
her by his appearance, his accomplishments, and his manners. ‘Tradition says that 
he danced very well. There is no reason to inquire by what attractions or accom- 
plishments he pleased. The fact remains that he did please the Queen, and that 
so much that she consented to a secret marriage with him. It was a dangerous 
step for this Welsh adventurer to take: it was a step which would cover the 
Queen with dishonour should it become known. That the widow of the great 
and glorious Henry, chief Captain of the age, should be able to forget her husband 
at all; should be capable of union with any lower man; should ally her royal 
line with that of a man who could only call himself gentleman after the fashion 
of Wales: would certain!y be considered to bring dishonour on the King, the 
royal family, and the country at large. 

The marriage was not found out for some years. The Queen must have been 
most faithfully and loyally served, because children cannot be born without 
observation. Owen Tudor must have conducted matters with a discretion beyond 
all praise. No doubt the ordinary members of the household knew nothing and 
suspected nothing, because several years passed before any suspicion was awakened. 
Three sons and one daughter, in all, were born. ‘The eldest, Edmund of Hadham, 
was so called because he was born there; the second, Jasper, was of Hatfield ; 
the third, Owen, of Westminster; the youngest, Margaret, died in infancy. 

Suspicions were aroused about the time of the birth of Owen, which took place 
apparently before it was expected and without all the precautions necessary, in the 
King’s House at Westminster. The infant was taken as soon as born to the 
monastery of St. Peter’s, secretly. It is not likely that the Abbot received 
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the child without full knowledge of its parents. He did take the child, however ; 
and here the little Owen remained, growing up in the monastery, and taking 
vows in due time. Here he lived and here he died, a_ Benedictine of 
Westminster. 

It would seem as if Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, heard some whisper or 
rumour concerning this birth, or was told something about the true nature of the 
Queen’s illness, for he issued a very singular proclamation, warning the world, 
generally, against marrying Queen dowagers, as if these ladies grew on every hedge. 
When, however, a year or so afterwards, the fourth child, Margaret, was born, 
Humphrey learned the whole truth: the degradation, as he thought it, of the 
Queen, who had stooped to such an alliance, and the humble rank and _ the 
audacity of the Welshman. He took steps promptly. He sent Katherine with 
some of her ladies to Bermondsey Abbey, there to remain in honourable 
confinement: he arrested Owen Tudor, a priest—probably the priest who had 
performed the marriage—and his servant, and sent all three to Newgate. 

All three succeeded in breaking prison, and escaped. At this point the story 
gets mixed. ‘The King himself, we are told, then a lad of fifteen, sent to Owen 
commanding his attendance before the Council. Why did they not arrest him 
again? Owen, however, refused to trust himself to the Council,—was not 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, one of them? He asked for a safe-conduct. 
They promised him one by a verbal message. Where was he, then, that all these 
messages should be sent backwards and forwards? I think he must have been in 
Sanctuary. He refused a verbal message, and demanded a written safe-conduct. 
This was granted him, and he returned to London. But he mistrusted even the 
written promise; he would not face the Council: he took refuge in the Sanctuary 
of Westminster, where they were afraid to seize him. And here for a while he 
remained. It is said that they tried to draw him out by sending old friends who 
invited him to the taverns outside the Abbey Precinct. But Owen would not be 
so drawn. He knew that Duke Humphrey would make an end of him if he 
could. He therefore remained where he was. I think that he must have had 
some secret understanding with the King; for one day, learning that Henry himself 
was with the Council, he suddenly presented himself and pleaded his own cause. 
The mild young King, tender on account of his mother, would not allow the case 
to be pursued, but bade him go free. 

He departed ; he made all haste to get out of an unwholesome air: he made 
for Wales. Here the hostility of Duke Humphrey pursued him still: he was once 
more arrested, taken to Wallingford, and placed in the Castle there a prisoner. 
From Wallingford he was transferred again to Newgate, he and his priest and _ his 
servant. Once more they all three broke prison, “ foully” wounding a warder in 
the achievement of liberty, and got back to Wales, choosing for their residence the 
mountainous parts into which the English garrisons never penetrated. 

When the King came of age Owen ‘Tudor was allowed to return, and was 
presented with a pension of #40 a year. It is remarkable, however, that he 
received no promotion, or rank; that he was never knighted; and that the 
title of Esquire was the only one by which he was known. It certainly seems as 
if the claim of Owen Tudor to be called a gentleman was not recognised by the 
King or the heralds. Perhaps Welsh gentility was as little understood by these 
Normans as Irish royalty—yet, so far as length of pedigree goes, both Welsh and 
Irish were very far superior to Normans. 

The two sons, Edmund and Jasper, were placed under the charge of Katharine 
de la Pole, Abbess of Barking, and sister of the Earl of Suffolk. When the King 
VoL. XIV.—No. 59. 26 
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came of age he remembered his half-brothers: Edmund was made Earl of 
Richmond, Jasper Earl of Pembroke; both ranked before all other English Earls. 
Edmund was afterwards married to Margaret Beaufort, who as Countess of Richmond 
was the foundress of Christ’s and St. John’s Colleges, Cambridge. Her son, as 
everybody knows, was Henry VII. 

As for Owen Tudor, that gallant adventurer, who began so well on the field of 
battle, ended as well, fighting, as he should, for his step-son and King, under the 
badge of the Red Rose. When the Civil Wars began he joined the King’s forces, 
though he was then nearer seventy than sixty. He fought at Wakefield; he pursued 
the Yorkists to Mortimer’s Cross, where another fight took place. The Lancastrians 
were defeated. Owen was taken prisoner, and was cruelly beheaded on the field. 
It was right and just that he should so fight and should so die. He survived his 
Queen twenty-four years. 

The unfortunate Katharine, whose mésal/iance gave us the strongest sovereigns 
we have ever had over us, did not long survive the disgrace of discovery. As 
to public knowledge of the fact, one cannot learn how widely it was extended. 
Probably it grew by degrees: chroniclers speak of it without reserve, and when 
the sons grew up and were acknowledged by the King there was no pretence at 
concealment. To be the son of a French Princess and a Welsh gentleman was 
not, after all, a matter for shame or concealment. Katharine carried down to the 
Abbey a disorder which she calls of long standing and grievous. It killed her in 
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less than a year after her imprisoment among the orchards and meadows of the 
Precinct. It is said that her remorse during her last days was very deep; not for 
her second marriage, but for having allowed her accouchement of the King to 
take place at Windsor, a place against which she was warned by the astrologer. 
“Henry of Windsor shall lose all that Henry of Monmouth shall win.” Alas! 
had Henry of Windsor been Henry of Monmouth himself, he would have lost all 
there was to lose. Could there be a worse prospect, had Katharine understood 
the dangers, of hereditary disease? On the one side, the grandson of a leper and 
the son of a consumptive ; on the other side, the grandson of a madman and a 
Messalina. 

Katharine dictated her will a few days before her death. She asks for masses 
for her soul: for rewards for her servants: for her debts to be paid. And she 
says not one word about her children by Owen Tudor. She confesses by this 
silence that she is ashamed. She confesses by this silence that, being a Queen 
and of a Royal House, she ought not in her widowhood to have been mated with 
any less than a King. 

“T trust fully,” she says in the preamble, addressing her son the King, “and 
am right sure, that among all creatures earthly, ye best may and will best tender 
and favour my will, in ordaining for my soul and body, in seeing that my debts 
be paid and my servants guerdoned, and in tender and favourable fulfilment of 
mine intent.” The words are full of queenly dignity; but-—where is the 
mention of her children? Perhaps, however, she knew that the King would provide 
for them. 

Another Queen died here: the Queen “to whom all griefs were known ”— 
Elizabeth Woodville. It is not easy to feel much sympathy with this unfortunate 
woman, yet there are few scenes of history more full of pathos and of mournfulness 
than that in which her boy was torn from her arms; and she knew—all knew—even 
the Archbishops, when they gave their consent, knew—that the boy was to be done 
to death. When one talks of Queens and their misfortunes, it may be remembered 
that few Queens have suffered more than Elizabeth Woodville. In misfortune she 
sits apart from other Queens, her only companions being Mary Queen of Scots 
and Marie Antoinette. Her record is full of woe. But in that long war it seems 
impossible to find one single character, man or woman—unless it is King Henry 
—who is true and loyal. All—all—are perjured, treacherous, cruel, self-seeking. 
All are as proud as Lucifer. Murder is the friend and companion of the noblest 
lord ; perjury walks on the other side of him; treachery stalks behind him: all 
are his henchmen. Elizabeth met perjury and treachery with intrigue and_ plot 
and counter-plot: she was the daughter of her time. She was accused of being 
privy to the plots of Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck: she was more Yorkist 
than her husband; she hated the Red Rose long after the Red and the White 
were united by her daughter and Henry the Seventh. That she was suspected of 
these intrigues shows the character she bore. We must make allowance: she was 
always in a false position; Edward ought not to have married her; she was hated 
by her own party ; she was compelled in the interests of her children to be always 
on the defensive ; and in her conduct of defence she was the daughter of her age. 
These things, however, deprive her, somewhat, of the pity which we ought to feel 
for so many misfortunes. 

She, too, had to retire to the seclusion of Bermondsey, where she could sit 
and watch the ships go up and down, and so feel that the world, with which she 
had no more concern, still continued. It has been suggested that she retired 
voluntarily to the Abbey. Such a retreat was not in the character of Elizabeth 
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Woodville, so long as there was a daughter or a kinsman left to fight for. Like 
Katharine of Valois, she made an end not without dignity. Witness the following 
clause in her will : — 

“ June. Whereas I have no worldly goods with which to do the Queen’s Grace, my 
dearest daughter, a pleasure, neither to reward any of my children, according to my 
heart and mind, I beseech God Almighty to bless her Grace with all her noble Issue, 
and, with as good a heart and mind as may be, I| give her Grace aforesaid my blessing 
and all the aforesaid my children.” 


In this chapter it has been my endeavour to restore an ecclesiastical foundation 
which has somehow dropped out of history and become no more than a name. 
If this were a history of South London it would be necessary to devote an equal 
space to St. Mary Overy; to the churches and to the two ancient hospitals 
“Le Loke” and St. Thomas’s. It is impossible, even in these narrow limits, to 
speak of the religious foundations of South London without mention of the other 
great House, more ancient than that of Bermondsey. Few Americans who visit 
London leave it without paying a pilgrimage to the venerable and beautiful church 
which glorifies Southwark. There were great marriages and great functions held 
in the Church of St. Mary Overy: Gower, that excellent poet whom the professors 
of literature praise and nobody reads, died and lies buried in this church ; 
it was the church of the player folk: here lie buried Edmund Shakespeare, 
John Fletcher, Philip Massinger, and Philip Henslow. Here lie buried, in that 
“sure and certain hope” which the Church allows even to them, the rufflers, 
“roreres” and sinners of Bank Side and Maiden Lane; the brawlers and the 
topers and the strikers of the Bear Garden and the Bull baiting. Here were tried 
notable heretics: Hooper and Rogers, and many more, while Gardiner and Bonner 
thundered and bullied. From this church the martyrs went forth to meet the 
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flames. ‘The people of Southwark needed not to cross the river in order to learn 
such lessons as the martyrdoms had to teach them. The stake was set up in 
St. George’s Fields, where they could read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest, the 
undesigned teaching of Bonner and his friends. 

It is the custom of historians to point to the martyrdom of Cranmer and the 
Bishops as the chief cause of the overwhelming Protestant reaction. So great was 
the horror, they say, of the people at the death of the archbishop, that the whole 
nation was roused—and so on. For myself I like to think that, as the people 
would feel now, mutatis mutandis, so they felt then. Was there any such mighty 
horror felt in London when Cranmer died in Oxford? Not so much horror, I 
believe, as when from their own ranks, from their own houses, from their own 
families, men and women and boys were taken out and led to execution. Violent 
deaths—by beheading, by hanging, by the flames—were witnessed every day. How 
many were hanged by Henry VIII.? The deaths of nobles did not touch the 
people; they looked on while the most innocent and most holy men in the 
country—the blameless Carthusians—suffered death as traitors; they looked on at 
the death of Sir Thomas More; when witches were burned they looked on. It 
was when they saw their own brothers, sisters, cousins, dragged out and put to 
death without a cause, that they began to doubt and to question. Nay, I think 
it was not the manner of death that affected them, because burning was a thing 
so common: it was the sentence itself passed on honest and godly folk, and the 
behaviour of the people at their death. ‘Tender women chained to the stake 
suffered without a groan, only praying loudly till death came: they remembered, 
they recalled with tears afterwards, how the martyr and his wife and his children 
knelt on the ground for one last prayer before the stake; they remembered how 
the sufferer stepped into his place with a smiling face and welcomed the fiery 
lane that led him to the place where he longed to be: was this, they asked, the 
courage inspired of God, or of the devil? ‘They remembered how another washed 
his hands in the mounting and roaring flames; how the clouds parted at the 
prayer of another, and the smiling sun of heaven shone upon him; and it was 
even like unto the countenance of the Blessed Lord. The sight and the 
remembrance of the sufferings of their own folk, not the execution at a distance 
of an Archbishop and a few bishops, moved the people and remained with them, 
and enveloped the Church of Rome with a hatred from which it has not wholly 
recovered even in these days of toleration and liberality. 

The foundation of St. Thomas’s Hospital belongs to both the great foundations. 

It was the Rule in some of the religious Houses that there should be a provision 
for the poor, the sick, and those who were orphans. St. Mary Overy had a 
hospital adjoining the priory which was an almshouse certainly, and probably an 
orphanage as well. It was under the care of the Archdeacon of Surrey. Attached 
to St. Saviour’s was an almonry intended for the same purpose. But the Abbey 
was entirely secluded: it lay on the highway; there were no houses, except farm 
buildings for the monastery’s labourers; there were no poor, no sick, and no 
orphans. So that, when the great fire of 1213 destroyed Southwark and crossed 
the river by the bridge into London, the monks of St. Saviour’s bethought them 
that to make their almonry useful it would be well to rebuild it half a mile to 
the west, on the Southwark Causeway. ‘This was done, and the Hopsital of St. 
Mary was united with it, and the new foundation which Bishop Peter de Rupibus 
most liberally endowed was named after St. Thomas. At first it was not a 
hospital especially for the sick, as St. Bartholomew’s and St. Mary of Spital. It 
Was a fraternity like St. Catherine’s by the Tower, for brethren and sisters under 
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a master, with bedesmen and women, and a school, and an infirmary ; but not, as 
St. Bartholomew’s was from the beginning altogether, only a hospital for the sick. 

As for the religious life of the place, it was in most respects like that of 
London. There were no houses for Friars, but the Friars came across the river 


en qguéte, ““mumping,” on their begging rounds; in the taverns were put up boxes 


for the contributions of the faithful (towards the end these contributions fell off 
sadly) ; serving men in liveries of the great Houses—the Bishops of Winchester and 
Rochester, the Abbots of Lewes, Hyde, and Battle—went about their errands ; 
there were Gilds, notably that of St. George, which had their processions and their 
days : there were crosses and images of saints, at which the passer-by doffed his 
hat—in the wall of Lambeth an image of St. Thomas 4 Becket overlooking the 
river, to which every waterman and barger paid reverence, 
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Part of the punishments of the time were ordered by the Church. There was 
whipping, but not the terrible murderous flogging of the eighteenth century ; there 
were hangings, but not for everything. Mostly to the credit of the Church, 
punishment was designed not to crush a man, but to shame him into repentance, 
and to give him a chance of retrieving his character. A man might be set in the 
stocks, or put in pillory, and so made to feel the heinousness of his offence. 
This punishment was like that which is inflicted on a schoolboy: the thing done, 
the boy is taken back to favour. ‘The eighteenth century branded him, imprisoned 
him, transported him, made a brute of him, and then hanged him. Did a woman 
speak despitefully of authority? Presumptuous quean! Set her up in the cage 
beside the stoulpes of London Bridge, that every one should see her there and 
should ask what she had done. After an hour or two take her down; bid her go 
home and keep henceforth a quiet tongue in her head. This leniency was only 
for offences moral and against the law. For freedom of thought or doctrine there 
was Bishop Bonner’s better way. And it was a way inhuman, inflexible, unable to 
forgive. 

WALTER BESANT. 


MARCH. 
oe of the cavern of Time I spring, 


On the dancing feet of the wind ; 
Wildly, oh! wildly my way I wing, 
While the grey clouds hurry behind, 
Trailing a mantle far over the sky, 
And the maniac winds go bellowing by. 


The scudding grasses all shivering fly, 

And the plants crouch down to the earth, 
The old oaks groan and the poplars sigh ; 

But I laugh with a frenzied mirth, 
And call on the tempests to mock their cries 
With thunderous tongues and with flaming eyes. 


Not a trembling tree but lifts its arms 
With a vain appeal to the skies. 
Oh! I love their terrors and wild alarms, 
And the merciless, mad replies 
From the foam-flecked mouths of the chafing hounds 
That I hold in leash in my hunting-grounds. 


BERNARD MALCOLM RAMSAY. 
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JEAN, DUCHESS OF GORDON, AND THE RAISING 
OF THE GORDON HIGHLANDERS. 


HE somewhat romantic interest in this beautiful and remarkable woman has 
been lately revived, when the brave deeds of the Gordon Highlanders have 
been so conspicuously brought before the notice of the public; for it was 

entirely owing to the Duchess of Gordon’s loyal activity that this regiment was 
originally raised in Aberdeenshire. The writer (as one of her great-grandchildren) 
may perhaps be pardoned for a feeling of pride in being permitted to recall 
many of the personal incidents and traditions surrounding those first recruits for 
this most popular regiment, which now bears upon its colours the historic names 
of almost every battlefield where British troops have fought and conquered. 

Few women of her day, who took any leading part either in political or social 
life, could escape from some censorious criticisms of their contemporaries, and many 
and various have been the opinions given of her personal character. We find her 
famous for her great beauty, her independence of character, and the indomitable 
spirit which carried her through so many troubles; as well as gifted with an 
unbounded activity and a wise and businesslike mind, which enabled her to succeed 
in many schemes for the advancement of her family; while it is apparent from a 
j large amount of correspondence, still extant, that all sorts and conditions of men 
consulted her on public and private matters, and that in politics her influence was 
very great, the Duchess doing much service for Mr. Pitt and his party, while her 
London house in Pall Mall was the rendezvous for all supporters of his policy. 
Dr. Beattie was a devoted admirer of the Duchess, and speaks of her beauty, 
brilliant wit and cultivated understanding, with wonderful powers of fascination ; 
and certainly she had a triumph of which no other woman could boast in raising 
a regiment on her husband’s vast territorial estates, and thus adding to the roll of 
the British Army the name of the Gordon Highlanders. 

As we unfold the pages of some faded and _ yellow-toned letters, still so care- 
fully cherished among the records of Sir Herbert Maxwell of Monreith, and which 
have been entrusted to the writer, we see how carefully and wisely the Duchess 
wrote on military matters when trying to procure a commission or some such 
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favour from headquarters ; but it is certainly very noticeable that she very seldom 
boasted of her recruiting success, or strove to bring herself into any prominent 
relation with the regiment she was instrumental in raising. It is gratifying to find 
that up to the present day many traditions of the beautiful Duchess are cherished 
in the regiment, and that the identical cap which was worn on the expeditions in 
Aberdeenshire when on enlisting service is now most carefully treasured and 
always to be seen in the mess-room of the Gordon Highlanders. 

Married to Alexander, Duke of Gordon, in 1767, from her sister Mrs. Fordyce’s 
house in Edinburgh, Duchess Jean fairly took London by storm, and at once 
became one of the great leaders in Society, and of course took a prominent part 
in all court functions, and knew much that was going on, or feared. Her reputation 
for wit and energy was almost proverbial, and had been well established during the 
first twenty years of her matried life; so it was not surprising that the first rumours 
of a possible French invasion quickly reached the Duchess, and were apparently 
discussed in Royal circles, for it is said that when the Prince Regent spoke of 
the imperative necessity of increasing very largely the number of His Majesty’s 
forces, the Duchess joined in the discussion, and made a wager with the Prince 
Regent that she would raise a regiment before his Royal Highness, though she 
did not disclose the special manner in which she proposed to gain the victory. 
At this time the Duchess must have been over forty years of age, and apparently 
still as irresistibly charming as in the earlier days of her life ; while most certainly 
her energy was unabated, as in this very year the gossiping diaries of Miss Berry 
relate that this lady spent sixteen hours out of the twenty-four in a constant round 
of amusement ; relating that upon a day just then, “she had begun by attending 
Handel’s music at Westminster Abbey, then to Hastings’ trial, a dinner and a 
play, Lady Lucan’s assembly, Ranelagh, and Mrs. Hobart’s ‘farse,’ and herself gave 
a ball in the evening before that morning, in which she must have got a good 
way, before setting out for Scotland.” Probably that ball was the occasion on 
which the bet was made, as by her own letters the Prince Regent and his brothers, 
the Dukes of York and Sussex, were frequent guests at her house. But we must 
picture the Duchess and her son, Lord Huntley, a fine-looking young man of 
twenty-four years old, starting off on their long journey to Scotland in the spring of 
the year 1794 ; and we know that an official sanction was sent to the Duke of Gordon 
to raise a regiment for the King’s service, and was dated February roth, 1794. 

The Duchess attended every fair in the whole country-side, where she was 
already well known and respected, for during the years that the Duchess passed at 
Gordon Castle she had closely identified herself with the interests and welfare of 
the tenantry. 

Lord Huntley, by her side, no doubt spoke eloquently of the glories of a 
soldier’s life, and his mother urged each stalwart Highlander to accept the King’s 
shilling with her sweet smiles and winning ways; and when at last all other 
persuasions failed, tradition, well founded on fact, tells that just a kiss from the 
beautiful Duchess completed the conquest; so no doubt all her charms had outlived 
her youthful days, for the authorities at the War Office in London were very 
quickly informed that the regiment was complete and a thousand strong. A most 
businesslike correspondence with military officials remains to prove how carefully 
every detail had been carried out ; and the Duchess wrote that out of the whole 
number of her young recruits only thirty-five were not true Highlanders. It was 
only right and proper that Lord Huntley should be appointed to the first command 
of his royal clansmen, and that the Gordon tartan should have been accepted for 
the regimental kilt. On June 24th, 1794, the men were inspected at Aberdeen by 
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Sir Hector Munro, a friend of whom the Duchess writes in terms of great affection. 
The Gordon Highlanders sprang into existence in a space of time which would 
hardly be believed by the recruiting sergeant of to-day, as scarcely four months had 
elapsed since the Duchess began her recruiting tour, apparently on horseback, as 
the neighbours have chronicled her appearance in the villages of Aberdeen wearing 
a scarlet coat or doublet over a riding skirt, and on her head the very cap or 
bonnet which we regard with such respect under its glass shade, so carefully locked 
up from prying hands which always long to finger and to handle all that is antique. It 
is only about two years ago that this wonderful headdress came into the possession 
of the gallant corps, and in a very curious manner, too, with undoubted proofs of 
its authenticity. It had been kept by some of the Maxwell family for many years, 
and its traditional history carefully handed on, until its last owner appeared to set 
but little store on its possession. Fortunately a non-commissioned officer of the 
Gordon Highlanders heard of this, and secured it for the regiment. The shape of 
this famous headdress is somewhat in the form of a Glengarry bonnet, but 
considerably larger in every way, being at least nine inches high. The cap itself 
is of a grey-blue velvet, while the band has the three colours (green, red, and 
white) plaited in as is seen now in the undress uniform of the regiment. The 
Duchess had a long black ostrich feather drooping right over the crown from one 
side to the other, where a metal badge is fastened in a black rosette; and it would 
really appear that, with various additions and alterations, the present Highland 
bonnet with its waving plumes must trace its origin to the headdress worn by the 
enterprising and fascinating Duchess in years gone by. 

Within a few months of its formation the regiment embarked for Gibraltar, and 
it was there that Colours were first presented. Lord Huntley, in making the 
presentation, delivered a very stirring address to the men who were so closely 
connected with his family. Many of the officers who held commissions at this 
time served throughout the various campaigns in Holland and in the Peninsula ; 
and among the list of killed and wounded at the battle of Waterloo are some 
whose names are in the first roll-call, which was as follows :— 


Lieut-Colonel Marquis of Huntley. Lieutenant John McLean. 
Major Charles Erskine. - Peter Gordon. 
Captain Simon McDonald. Ensign Charles Dowe. 
om Alexander Napier. », George Davidson. 
»5 John Cameron. Lieutenant Arch. McDonnell. 
»» John Ramsay. 99 Alix Fraser. 
»» Andrew Patton. ~ William Todd. 
- William McIntosh. “a John Mitchell. 
», Alexander Gordon. Adjutant John Henderson. 
Lieutenant John Gordon. Quartermaster Peter Wilkie. 
‘% Peter Grant. Surgeon William Findlay. 
P- Archibald McDonald. Assistant-Surgeon John Clark. 
“ Alex. Stewart. Chaplain William Gordon. 


Apparently the Duchess was responsible for the details of her new levy, and 
had some little trouble at first, for she writes to some one (unknown address) a 
letter which is most curious and interesting. She had given away fifteen men to 
Captain Skelly, who appears to have been raising a force also, but relates with 
much satisfaction that she had replaced them by fifteen “as good” ; apologises for 
the little confusion in the returns which must necessarily follow, but owns, “ not 
surprising when a woman interferes,”—finishing up the letter by saying, “The men 
are very troublesome, nor do I know how or where to send them; one is deserted, 
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Facsimile of Jean Duchess of Gordon's handwriting. 








and another found unfit for service.” No trace can be found as to whom the letter 
was written. 

It seems quite remarkable that in the list of officers there should be no 
Maxwell included, as the Duchess was always so keenly alive to the necessity of 
pressing forward the claims of her own family, and certainly she succeeded in 
obtaining commissions for more than one of them. Sir William Maxwell, sth 
Baronet, lost his arm at Corunna, and a very curious memorandum in connection 
with this gallant officer (a nephew of the Duchess of Gordon), was placed in the 
writer's hands while collecting fresh materials for this article. ‘The letter is to his 
wife, dated from H.M.S. Audacious, January 25th, 1809 :- 


“My DEAR CATHERINE,—I just write a line to assure you that every moment 
seems to add to my recovery. In a few days I shall go ashore, and immediately 


I will write you that you may come down to see me. 
“Yours, W. M.” 
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He enclosed the surgeon’s report of the wound, but did not state the fact, 
which was authenticated at the time by eye-witnesses, that on the field of battle his 
arm was hanging to the shoulder by some shreds of muscle. He opened his 
penknife with his teeth, and severed the shreds. 

Having thus related the romantic history of a woman’s energy, in raising no less 
than a thousand men in a very few weeks, ready to take the field shortly afterwards, 
it will surely be interesting to tell something more of the personal life of this very 
remarkable character, and of some of the circumstances and surroundings of her 
early days, and her education, which contrasted so greatly with her after life. We 
gather much of her childish experiences from her own words, the writer having 
been privileged to examine many packets of old letters in the possession of 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, in which much interesting correspondence is to be found, 
with revelations of domestic anxieties and family troubles scarcely interesting to 
the general reader. ‘There are indeed very early specimens of Jean Maxwell’s 
orthography and caligraphy in the letters addressed to her brother Sir William 
Maxwell when he was a student at Glasgow College, with many others written within 
a few years of her death, these latter revealing much of her inner self and true 
character, as well as proving the constant activity of her busy brain. The Duchess 
of Gordon was one of the three daughters of Sir William Maxwell, the representative 
of the old family, which had been settled for many years at Monreith in 
Wigtonshire ; his marriage with Miss Blair does not appear to have been a very 
happy one, as Lady Maxwell and her daughters lived away from her husband, 
choosing Edinburgh for their residence ; but, unable to locate themselves in one of 
the best parts of the city, we find them settled in an obscure nook of the old town 
(Wynford’s Close), amid surroundings unsuitable and unsavoury. And yet Lady 
Maxwell contrived to bring up her daughters carefully, though their education did 
not include a very extensive list of accomplishments, and the Duchess’s great 
success in after life was chiefly due to her great powers of observation. At an 
early age she met with the accident recorded by herself which cost her the loss 
of the third finger of her left hand—a fact little noticed, but confirmed by 
the discovery many years after of a little ebony finger which was worn inside 
her glove. 

The handsome trio of sisters were well known in the neighbourhood where they 
lived; and an old gentleman writing of the Duchess when in the zenith of her 
power and her beauty recalls his first sight of Jean Maxwell riding on a pig! while 
her sister (“ Betty”) Eglintoun used to sally forth and fill the kettle at the well in 
the street for family use. Very little is known of the other sisters, save that Catherine 
married Mr. Fordyce, and at her house in Edinburgh received the wedding guests 
when, in 1767, the Duke of Gordon had wooed and won her beautiful sister for his 
wife. Eglintoun married Sir William Wallace of Craigie some years later. As we 
follow the beautiful bride passing away from the unconventional, free, and independent 
life she had led, we notice how quickly she became the very centre of the 
brilliant society into which her position gave the ew/rée, and the Duchess appears 
to have taken London by storm when first presented at Court. All sorts and 
conditions of men bowed in homage before her: statesmen, poets, authors, and 
musicians alike sought her friendship or her patronage ; and apparently her natural 
kindness of heart led her to befriend many an unknown or friendless aspirant, 
struggling on in life. William Wilberforce was among the friends with whom she 
corresponded, reminding him in later years, when society had lost its charms for 
the great philanthropist, of the happy times spent at his villa at Wimbledon. In 
1788 she wrote from Keswick of the delights of a country life, and in trying to 
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Facsimile of handwriting of Duchess Jean, at the age of 7, after amputation of her finger. 


tempt Mr. Wilberforce to visit Gordon Castle by a brilliant description of its 
charms, writes: ‘“ We go to bed at eleven, and sometimes visit the majestic ocean 
before breakfast.” 

Notwithstanding all the attractions of London society, it was evident that the 
Duchess never neglected anything she could do for the happiness and welfare of 
her husband’s tenantry, or for the interest of her young family. The shooting 
lodge at Glenfiddoch was arranged that the children should have the benefit of 
the pure air and free life in the hills, which the Duchess considered so beneficial. 
But a cloud darkened her own happiness, and as the daughters grew up, domestic 
differences between the Duke and the Duchess embittered her whole life, and a 
correspondent (Lord Calthorpe), 1801, writing from Gordon Castle, speaks with much 
sarcasm in these words. “She seems to be on the same kind of terms with religion 
as she is with the Duke: that is—on terms of great nominal familiarity without ever 
meeting each other except at an hotel or in the streets of Edinboro.” 

As the great supporter of Pitt, the Duchess of Gordon’s house in Pall Mall 
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was the rendezvous for the followers of his policy ; and the receptions, balls and 
dinners given are duly chronicled by the gossip writers of her days. The ambitious 
schemes, and their success, in the marriages arranged for the five daughters born 
to the Duke and Duchess naturally roused envious criticisms, as one after another 
made exceptionally brilliant marriages. The eldest daughter, Lady Charlotte, 
married Colonel Lennox, who in 1806 succeeded to the title of Duke of 
Richmond. Lady Georgina became Duchess of Bedford ; a third daughter was the 
wife of the Duke of Manchester, and another married the Marquis of Cornwallis, 
only one of the five marrying out of the Peerage. 

As her children passed into their own homes, surrounded by new interests, 
the Duchess bemoaned her lonely life, and the many severed friendships and 
relations between herself and members of her family. Her delight in the Highland 
homes she had beautified or created remained to the last, though she ended her 
days in a London hotel,—The Brunswick, in Hanover Square—in-1812. During 
the time that her son-in-law, the Duke of Richmond, was Lord-Lieutenant in 
Ireland, the Duchess of Gordon occasionally visited her daughter at Dublin Castle, 
who writes thus of the intended visit: “I am quite vexed on the subject of 
mama’s visit. I had little hopes of her surmounting her horror of the sea. She 
now tells me she could have come had she thought Charles was as anxious as 
I am to see her. I now hope she will come.” 

That the visit took place we know from one of her five surviving grandchildren,* 
who recollects the fact of her grandmother’s arrival in Ireland. 

Much more might be written upon the social and political incidents in the life 
of Jean, Duchess of Gordon; but at this moment it is her connection with the 
gallant Gordon Highlanders that calls forth special interest. 

Her portraits were taken by the great artists of the day; and perhaps the most 
interesting is that which represents her with her son, Lord Huntley, by her side. 





FENELLA F. ARMYTAGE 


* The surviving grandchildren of Jean, Duchess of Gordon, are the Dowager Duchess of Abercorn, 
Lady Louisa Tighe, Lady Rachel Butler, General Lord Alexander Russell, and Lady Sophia Cecil. 
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NTIL recent years the part played by the 

native troops in the making and the strength- 

ening of the Empire has been rather inade- 
quately acknowledged. From the days of Clive the 
valour and exploits of the all-conquering whites have 
been extolled at great length with vividness of detail, 
whereas the deeds of their dusky comrades have 
generally been dismissed in a few lines of vague 
acknowledgment of their assistance and _ prowess. 
In any account of the numerical disparity of forces, 
the ever-recurring phrase “of which only were 
British” is sure to be found, and the reader is left 
with an indefinite impression that no others need be 
taken into account. 

This is not good history, neither is it good 
journalism ; for, as we are already well aware of what 
our countrymen are capable, the exploits of their 
less-known fellow-subjects might surely be expected 
to arouse interest and admiration in equal degree. 
Nevertheless, in popular accounts of the Mutiny, and 
in less recent fiction founded on that period, we 
read of the little bands of British heroes breaking 
their way through a country universally hostile, and 
bearing down all opposition, with but scanty “ thanks 
to the kindly dark faces, who fought with us, faithful 
and few,” whose assistance, though useful, commend- 
able, and highly gratifying, could have been dispensed 
with, 

But these Sikhs, Jats, and other Punjabis, Pathans, 





Gurkhas, Rajputs, Bhils, and men of various races and creeds, who remained firm 
and loyal, and withstood distressing appeals to race, colour, religion, or caste, to 
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which the British were fortunately not subjected, saved us from the necessity of 
reconquering India. Not for a day could we have held our own without them. 

But of late the importance of the service done and being done by these men 
has been more fully recognised, and the accounts of the retirement of the Guides 
Infantry by the Panjkora River after Battye fell; of the defence of Chitral and 
the sortie of Harley’s Sikhs; or of the quite recent relief of Chakdara by Colonel 
Meiklejohn’s Punjabis, are read with no less admiration than would have been 
accorded had those grand soldiers been English. 

In all probability Mr. Kipling has been a power by whose means much of 
this change has been effected; for through his works have numerous Englishmen 
first seen the “nigger” in the light of a man and a brother, whose life, though 
lived in his own way, may be found both interesting and instructive ; and a new 
world has thereby been opened to many. Who could help loving those jolly 
little savages, who criticised so mercilessly the cleanliness and deportment of Her 
Majesty’s “Fore and Fit” regiment of Light Infantry ? 

Of all the races of which the Indian army is composed, the Gurkha is the 
best beloved of Private Atkins. With no other does he chum so readily, either 
in the field or in canteen. This is no doubt partly due to the fact that Johnny 
considers himself at least as good a soldier as his red-coated comrade, and is, 
indeed, inclined to look down upon a British regiment unused ta, service with a 
feeling akin to that entertained by the old soldier toward the recruit. 

The history of this race of born fighters does not go back to a very remote 
period. ‘They come of Rajput stock, having quitted Rajputana in the twelfth century ; 
and about the year 1760 the tribe under the leadership of Prithi Narayan 
overcame the other races of Nipal, and, deposing the ruling rajahs, established 
the Gurkha dynasty. The Newars (previously the most important race in Nipal) 
are still the artisans and cultivators of that fertile kingdom, leaving their conquerors 
to follow their only profession—that of arms. ‘The history of Nipal for the next 
hundred years tells of even greater rapine, slaughter, intrigue, and assassination, 
than is usual in the East; and this state of things continued until Jung Bahadur 
had firmly consolidated his power. 

At the present moment Nipal is a powerful independent kingdom, over whose 
foreign affairs England has some indefinite suzerainty, similar to that exercised 
over Afghanistan, but in whose internal administration she has no voice whatever ; 
indeed, no Englishman can enter the country without a permit from the Prime 
Minister of Nipal—a privilege rarely granted. 

About the year 1814 the Gurkhas took a fancy to certain portions of British 
territory on their southern borders, and forthwith possessed themselves of the same ; 
a natural sequence, which the Company most inconsiderately resented. On being 
remonstrated - with, the invaders airily expressed an intention of taking more. 
After fruitless negotiations, war was declared, and a British force of over thirty 
thousand men with sixty guns was dispatched in four divisions. To meet this, 
the Nipal government had but six thousand regulars and half that number of 
irregulars or militia available, as the rest of the army was scattered over the seven 
hundred miles of frontier, keeping newly conquered territory in subjection. After 
a hard struggle, with varying fortune, Sir David Ochterlony was successful, mainly 
through great superiority in artillery; but the reverses were at first so numerous 
that success was at one time despaired of. 

At Fort Kalunga less than six hundred Gurkhas kept at bay for more than 
a month General Gillespie’s division, three thousand five hundred strong. The 
first attack, on October 24th, was repulsed with considerable loss. Heavy guns 
VoL. XIV.—No. 59. 27 
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having been brought up a few days later, a grand assault was made by four 
columns, with the result that Gillespie was slain, and the assailants forced to retire 
to Dehra, there to await a battering train from Delhi. When this arrived, on 
November 24th, a breach was made, and the fort again stormed ; but the British 
were again beaten back with heavy loss, and all idea of carrying by assault was 
given up. After a few days’ bombardment, the fortress was demolished, and the 
seventy survivors abandoned the ruins. The British loss in killed alone exceeded 
the whole number of Nipalese engaged. Shortly after this another heavy reverse 
was incurred by the British, at Jytak, and the army had to be largely reinforced. 

Having thus shown that they could fight, a few of them on one of these 
occasions proceeded to give evidence of the well-known Gurkhali sense of humour, 
by strolling into the British camp to have their wounds dressed ; ingenuously 
observing that they preferred the English doctors, and wished to be fit for the 
morrow’s fighting. Needless to say, the surgeons entered into the spirit of the 
thing: their wants were attended to, and the little men went grinning back. 

At the conclusion of the war the Nipalese had acquired a deep respect for the 
fighting capacity of their neighbours, and before long a number of borderers 
enlisted in the Company’s army. ‘The average “ monkey-man of the Himalayas” 
is by no means a type of beauty. A short body, little legs, round head and flat 
features are a few of his prominent physical characteristics; and, being for a long 
period clothed in one of the ugliest uniforms the genius of man ever invented, 
he could not compete in picturesqueness with the fine physique and carriage of 
the handsome Sikhs, Pathans or Rajputs. But, in spite of his unprepossessing 
appearance, once let his officers gain his respect, and he is ready to follow them 
with dog-like fidelity, to “go anywhere and do anything,” to use a hackneyed 
phrase ; and those qualities which commend themselves to a Gurkha are the same 
as those which serve to endear an officer to the British private. Indeed, the 
devotion, courage, energy of character and love of enterprise of these formidable 
but merry little warriors are such, that the writer of a recent article on the Native 
Army gives expression to his conviction that “there is not a single instance on 
record of Gurkha soldiers having failed in their duty against an enemy.” 

A very sweeping claim this! which should perhaps be qualified by consideration 
of the very doubtful conduct of the Nasiri battalion in 1857, and of the 43rd Assam 
Light Infantry at Dewangiri in the Bhotan war of 1866. 

The case of the Nasiris is referred to later on, but it must be regretfully 
admitted that, however great their grievances, in such a crisis they failed in their 
highest duty. In the case of the 43rd (a battalion largely composed of Gurkhas) 
there is no doubt that, the men being quite new to regimental discipline,—acting, 
indeed, for the first time as a regiment,—they did not exhibit in time of gloom 
that cool and easy intrepidity which we are accustomed to associate with the 
race. However, in neither corps did this failure, or partial failure, occur in 
the face of an enemy. Both were quite prepared to fight, and, when it came 
to that, both did their duty and retrieved their honour. Even with these 
modifications such a eulogy has never been earned by any other race for a similar 
length of time. 

In matters religious the Gurkhas are Hindus, and this in spite of a fairly 
general impression that they are followers of the “great Gawd Budd.” Even 
Mrs. F. A. Steel, in “On the Face of the Waters,” speaks of ‘ Gorakh-nath, 
fiercer Buddhist from Nipal,” when indeed the very name Gorakh-nath is that by 
which the tutelary deity of Nipal—a form of Siva—is denominated. The error 
probably arises from the facts that Nipal is so closely associated with Gautama 
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Buddha, and that the majority of races therein, 
including the Newars, are Buddhists of a kind; ; 
but the dominant Gurkhali worships the Brahman 
deities, albeit with less fervour than the Kukhri 
and Martini in which he chiefly puts his trust. 
But though nominally a strict Hindu, he is very 
free from caste squeamishness, and is ready to do 
not only his own work, but that of others, when it 
becomes advisable to relieve weaker regiments, and 
no question of defilement then enters into his head, 
however high-born he may be. 

The Nasiri and Sirmur battalions were the first 
corps of Gurkhas enlisted for service in the Indian 
Army, and both served with distinction in the 
capture of Bhurtpore in 1826. But the first great 
opportunity offered to the Gurkhas was during the 
wretched Afghan campaign of 1839, when, owing 
to incapable leaders, the British seemed panic- 
stricken. It was seized, and they were proved. 
During the siege of Chareka the Gurkha garrison 
offered a stubborn resistance to overwhelming 
odds. Refusing to surrender, they fought on and 
on, making gallant but ineffectual sorties, until the 
water was exhausted and the thirst intolerable— 
until, indeed, they were forced to suck raw flesh 
for the sake of the moisture; and then the two 
hundred survivors attempted to cut their way : 
through the Afghan hordes. One or two succeeded, Private 4th Regiment of Gurkhas. 
and told the tale. A similar attempt to avoid sur- 
render at Ghuzni resulted in a second Gurkha battalion being destroyed. Broadfoot’s 
Sappers, who formed so useful a part of “The Illustrious Garrison” of Jellalabad, 
were also mostly from Nipal. 

In the first Sikh war the Nasiri and Sirmur battalions were introduced to the 
Sikhs at Aliwal and Sobraon, and inspired even the intrepid warriors of the Khalsa 
with a wholesome dread. ‘The Gurkhas also displayed great gallantry and various 
warlike accomplishments against the Jowaki Afridis in 1853; and this year their 
descendants have had fresh opportunities of distinguishing themselves to the detriment 
of other branches of that interesting tribe. 

But a few years later the Sirmur battalion was destined to cover itself with 
undying glory. When the power of the British Raj seemed to totter, and regiment 
after regiment of tried and trusted heroes turned against their leaders, the Sirmur 
battalion—sole representative of the Native troops—took its place by the side of 
the British soldiers on the famous Ridge, and, by a stroke of genius on the part of 
Sir Henry Barnard, was awarded the post of honour—and of danger—the house 
of Hindu Rao. The choice was more than justified. Never have greater pluck and 
endurance, more consistent watchfulness, and preparedness either to defend or to 
attack, been shown by any regiment of any army. 

The battalion had marched in hot haste from Dehra Dun to Mirut, and thence 
to Delhi, to join the force assembled to win back that city. Major Reid tells how 
on the way down some sappers of a doubtful corps entered into conversation with 
his men, and asked if they were going to eat the flour mixed with bullock bones 
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sent to Mirut for them. The Gurkhas replied, “This regiment is going wherever 
it is ordered,—we obey the bugle call,” and this regard for regimental honour has 
ever been a potent factor with these men. On their arrival, over five hundred 
strong, the British turned out to welcome them with hearty, appreciative cheers, 
which the little fellows were almost too dead beat to return. 

This was on June 1st. Seven days later an assault was made on the Ridge, 
which was taken, thus restoring their old cantonments to the British. In this 
action all eyes were upon them—the only loyal native battalion engaged—to see 
if they were staunch; and their pluck and reckless hardihood were viewed with 
admiration and envy. ‘Then were they assigned to that post with which the name of 
the battalion will ever be associated. Hindu Rao’s house, commanding the remainder 
of the British camp, and only 1200 yards from the 24-pounders of the Mori 
Bastion, was entrusted to them and to two companies of the 6oth Rifles. The 
Mahratta’s mansion was the key to the position before Delhi. Had it been taken, 
the camp lay open to the enemy’s guns and would have been untenable, and then 
the Punjaub would have been ablaze. To secure this position was the one object 
of the mutineers, from which they never swerved. Exposed to the batteries of the 
Mori, Kashmir and other bastions, Reid’s picquet bore the brunt for months, no less 
than twenty-six separate attacks being made, one of these lasting for a day and 
a night. June goth, the day after the conquest of the Ridge, was notable for the 
arrival of the Guides, after their great march from Mardan. Of these a goodly 
number both of men and officers were Gurkhas sent by Sir Henry Lawrence to 
join this picked corps. One of these Gurkha officers, Subahdar Merban Singh, 
commanding the first company of the Guides, cut down the sepoy who shot 
Quintin Battye, but too late to save that officer. Later, he also fell fighting, to 
the great grief of his men, who adored him; and his two brothers were killed in 
the same action. 

Until Delhi was taken these two world-renowned regiments worked side by side 
for the English, and together endured cannonade by day and by night from the 
powerful. rebel artillery; assault after assault, badly planned but bravely carried 
out, was beaten back, and night attacks and surprise parties were themselves 
surprised. 

On July 14th the Delhi fanatics solemnly vowed to destroy this picquet, that had 
so often defeated their plans; but though they fought with a fine frenzy, the cool 
steadiness of Reid’s small band wore them down. 

During one of the earlier assaults, the rebels, seeing only dark faces between 
themselves and possession of the all-important post, appealed to religious prejudices, 
eagerly crying “Come over to us: we won't fire at you; come over!” This 
invitation being in exact accord with their own sentiments, the fierce little men 
accepted, shouting back “Yes, we are coming. Stay there!” And a few of the 
rebels foolishly waited for them. 

These indomitable Sirmuris spent themselves so freely at the post they never 
left, that on the night before the assault, when Major Reid went down to his 
wounded and dying (who, refusing to leave their post in order to go back 
into hospital, were lying on the bare floor), to tell them of the morrow’s plans, 
he sorrowfully regretted the dwindling numbers of his band of heroes—for less 





than a hundred were fit for him to take into action. At once sprang up a 
hundred and fifty Gurkhas, mostly badly wounded and all reported ineffective, 
who volunteered to crawl or limp along with their officer and their battalion, and 
ninety-five of these were allowed to go. But of these sturdy little men forty more 
went that next day to the place to which good Gurkhas go. 
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As a reward for their services the Sirmuris requested that they might wear 
a similar uniform to that of their friends of the 6oth Rifles. This was granted; 
and twenty years later, when the Prince of Wales held a review on the Ridge, 
the battalion was drawn up on the very spot where it had won renown. ‘There the 
Prince stopped, and, warmly complimenting the regiment, bestowed upon it the title 
of “The Prince of Wales’ Own” (the 2nd Gurkhas, whose colours bear the names 
Bhurtpore, Aliwal, Sobraon, Delhi, Bhotan, Kabul, Kandahar). 

The Kumaon battalion (now the 3rd Gurkhas), though arriving later, also took 
part in the siege and final assault with great credit. 

The Nasiri battalion—a detachment of which had charge of the treasure at 
Kasouli, whilst the remainder were escorting a siege train to Delhi—mutinied, from 
no sympathy with the others, but from personal causes of disaffection. ‘The panic 
and wild confusion which thereupon took place at Simla, three or four miles distant, 
are not to be regarded with pride. No sooner had the report spread that the 
Gurkhas had revolted, massacred their officers, plundered the treasury, and were 
marching to sack Simla, than men and women, paralysed with fear, joined in 
a mad rush for conveyances to get away—anywhere ; the residents did not even 
stay to collect their valuables. But before long a more manly spirit prevailed, 
and over a hundred armed Europeans assembled to await the Gurkhas. These 
presently came on the scene to explain that they had not joined the rebels, but 
were out on their own account, with no intention of harming any loyal person ; 
whereupon the Europeans allowed themselves to be escorted home, where they found 
that their fears had been groundless—that no house had been entered, that nothing 
had been touched, nor any person injured. The Nasiris complained of grievances 
which they had vainly tried in a legitimate way to have remedied. Moreover, 
they showed that the treasury had been plundered by the Hindustanis of the 
battalion (which was not purely a class one), and that they—the Gurkhas—had 
recovered nearly the whole of the plunder and had executed one of the Hindustani 
thieves. ‘Their grievances were looked into, and the men henceforward conducted 
themselves well throughout the war. 

Soon after the outbreak of the Mutiny Sir Henry Lawrence had telegraphed to 
the Government, advising them to “get every available European from China, 
Ceylon, and elsewhere ; also all the Gurkhas from the hills.” But already Maharaja 
Jung Bahadur, Prime Minister of Nipal—usurper, intriguer, assassin, instigator of 
massacres, mighty slayer of tigers, patriot, reformer, hero, and far-seeing statesman— 
had placed the army of Nipal at their disposal. Lord Canning, whilst thanking 
him, hesitated to accept, believing then that the rebellion could be subdued without 
calling in allies; but before the end of June he decided to avail himself of the 
offer. 

Three thousand Gurkhas were at once sent over the border, and Gorakhpur 
being in a disquieting condition, they disarmed the sepoys there. Thence they 
restored order and put down sedition in the neighbouring districts. A large force 
of rebels approaching Azamgarh, the Sher regiment (army of Nipal), under its 
native officers, was despatched to save that place. The regiment left Janpur at 
Io a.m., and within twenty-four hours had marched fifty miles and gained a great 
victory against tremendous odds. Led by their Colonel, Shamsher Singh, they had 
rushed the very strong position of Mandari, the rebels losing two hundred men 
and three guns, the Nipalese two men killed. 

After a few further engagements they succeeded in driving the rebels out of the 
province ; but as a sepoy army again crossed from Oudh into Gorakhpur, a small 
British reinforcement was sent to assist their allies. Before these arrived, however, 
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two further victories had been won, at one of which—Chandra—the rebels to the 
number of nearly five thousand, with artillery, were very strongly posted; the 
Gurkhas being barely one thousand men. But the enemy were completely routed, 
with three hundred killed and most of the guns taken, whilst only twelve Gurkhas 
were slain, including the colonel, Maddan Man Singh. Of another officer the 
official report relates that Lieutenant Gambhir Singh took a gun single-handed, 
killing five artillerymen and wounding and driving away others. He recovered from 
his numerous wounds. 

Further Gurkha reinforcements quickly arrived, and Jung Bahadur himself left 
Khatmandu with an army of nine thousand men, and marched for Lucknow, 
sweeping aside all opposition. Of the other Gurkha troops placed at our disposal, 
Brigadier Franks took charge of three thousand two hundred, and with these and 
nearly two thousand British he carried all before him throughout Oudh, defeating 
army after army of the rebels, in spite of such numerical odds as_ twenty-five 
thousand to his five thousand men. He arrived before Lucknow almost simul- 
taneously with Jung Bahadur, just in time to help Sir Colin Campbell carry that 
city by assault. 

Speaking of the Maharaja, Lord Roberts mentions his desire “ to see the Gurkha 
prince, whose deeds of daring had made him conspicuous amongst probably the 
bravest race in the world ” * 

His army returned to Nipal with four thousand cart-loads of loot, thus 
demonstrating that the Gurkhas have business aptitude, with which they have never 
been sufficiently credited. Finally Nana Sahib and the other rebel leaders, with the 
fifty thousand sepoys left to them, were swept into the Nipal Terai, and there, with 
Jung Bahadur in front and the British behind, were rendered helpless ; and, throwing 
away their weapons, they gradually melted away. 

In the Umbeyla campaign of 1863, the 5th Gurkhas played their usual 
distinguished part. 

In the Bhotan war of 1865-6 the 2nd Gurkhas and the 43rd and 44th Assam 
Light Infantry (Gurkhas) behaved with great credit, with the exception of the one 
incident already referred to. Of the Lushai expedition of 1870 the 42nd and 44th 
Light Infantry and the 2nd and 4th Gurkhas bore the brunt. They seemed to be 
omnipresent, acting as pioneers, rearguard, hut-builders, bridge-makers, path-cutters, 
or as sappers and miners; continually extricating the others from difficulties, and 
doing all this not only willingly but gladly. Unhappily cholera, a disease to which 
they are very liable, could not be so successfully overcome. 

The fierce Malays at Perak, and the treacherous Nagas on the north-east, also 
tasted the keenness of the short broad-bladed ukhri knife, with which the Nipalese 
are so dexterous, and which is their favourite weapon; for though capital marksmen 
and splendid fighters with the bayonet, when in doubt they throw away rifle and 
bayonet, and play trumps with invariable success. Rarely will a huge-limbed, 
strongly-built Pathan, with long knife and twice the reach of a Gurkha, get the better 
of the latter at knife-play. 

Battalions of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th Gurkhas—all two-battalion regiments— 
took part in the Afghan war of 1878-80, and bore themselves as is ever 
expected of them; though the 5th had most of the luck, for not only did it form 
a very important part of the Kuram Field Force, but also shared with the znd 
and 4th in the honours of the march to Kandahar. At the outset, this splendid 
fighting regiment—famous even amongst regiments of the Punjab army, and equally 


* “Forty-one Years in India.” 
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The Storming of the Baba Wali Kotal. 


well known to and respected by many a Pathan tribe in many a frontier country— 
was the first to display its unflinching gallantry in the capture of the Spingawi and 
Peiwar Kotals. 

Here it was that the well-known incident of the treachery of the Pathans of the 
29th Punjabis occurred. The 5th Gurkhas went forward, depriving these of the 
leading place, and in the semi-darkness dashed up the steep wooded hillside, 
supported by the 72nd Highlanders. Swarming into the first entrenchment, they 
quickly cleared it of defenders; carried a second and larger one two hundred 
yards higher up; and, the Highlanders having profited by these delays to catch 
them up, together they rushed the third and most important position; then, 
straining every nerve, they gained the summit of the Spingawi side by side, and 
before long the Peiwar Kotal was also won. 

A similar race occurred later on at Charasia, close to Kabul, where the Kuram 
Force had to remove large bodies of Afghans from the almost inaccessible hills. 
Again these two regiments, climbing rapidly, carried one place after another at point 
of bayonet or with Awkhri, in spite of gallant resistance from the immense Ghazis ; 
and, when storming the main position, the 5th Punjabis joined in the glorious race 
to decide who should first close with the desperate foe. 

In the last battle of this war—the storming of the Baba Wali Kotal—the znd 
Gurkhas were honoured by being given the lead, supported by the 92nd Highlanders ; 
and yet another struggle for pride of race and pride of regiment ensued between 
these Asiatic and European mountaineers. Sepoy Inderbir Lama raced a Gordon 
(Sir George White, the late Commander-in-chief in India, then Major of the g2nd) 
for possession of a gun which the Afghans were carrying off; and the Gurkha, 
cutting down gunners and drivers, sprang on the cannon, shouting “ This for the 
honour of the 2nd Gurkhas, the Prince of Wales’!” 
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History again repeats itself. On October 2oth last, the Gordon Highlanders 
met the leaden hail without swerving, and crossed the fire zone (picturesquely terse 
description !) to where, below the heights of Dargai, their old comrades awaited them, 
and once more, with cheerful howls or in grim silence, the old noble emulation was 
renewed. And the old bonds of friendship would be more closely cemented when 
the 2nd Gurkhas, who had been awarded the honour of guarding the ridge, saw 
their “elder brothers” carrying down their killed and wounded with more than 
brotherly tenderness. 

With all deference and admiration for the Gordons, it may be said—and they 
would be the first to admit—that they have received more than their fair share of 
public praise for that day’s fighting. For before it became clear that the guns 
could not silence the singularly accurate fire of the enemy, the Dorsets and 
Derbyshires had been, to some extent, exposed for hours, and had suffered badly, 
whilst the Gordons, up to the time of the rush, had not been in the fighting 
line, and, by reason of their freshness, were told off for the duty which they so 
admirably filled. 

As for the old Sirmur battalion, it seems to have slipped the notice of many 
enthusiastic commenters, that three companies had crossed the “zone” under a 
fire quite as scathing, and were waiting at the foot of the cliffs for supports. As 
one writer rather quaintly puts it, they rushed across “apparently before the danger 
of the passage was fully realised.” ‘The remaining companies were engaged with 
another body of tribesmen, who were pouring in a galling fire from a flank. The 
battalion was commanded by Colonel Travers, one of the “ fighting ‘Travers family,” 
which rivals that of the Battyes in Indian fame, and whose members have been 
largely associated with Gurkha troops. 

To return to the year 1880. ‘“ The last troops,” said General Roberts at the close 
of the war, “that the Afghans will ever wish to meet in the field, are the Highlanders 
and Gurkhas.” In this campaign a warm friendship was struck between the 72nd 
Highlanders and the 5th Gurkhas, and between the g2nd Highlanders and the 2nd 
Gurkhas, who had frequently vied with one another in the race for honour. Mulvaney’s 
theory that “ Scotchies and Gurkys are twins bekase they are so onlike, an’ they 
get dhrunk together whin God plazes,” was probably formed through contemplation 
of the chumming of these regiments. In appearance there could hardly be greater 
dissimilarity than between the highlanders of Nipal and those of North Britain. 
The two first-named regiments were brigaded together throughout the whole 
campaign, and Lord Roberts tells how the Gurkhas at the close of the war 
presented their friends with a silver shield inscribed as follows :— 





‘* FROM THE MEN OF THE 5TH GURKHAS 
TO THE 
MEN OF THE 72ND HIGHLANDERS, 
IN REMEMBRANCE OF 
THE AFGHAN CAMPAIGN OF 1878 TO 1880.” 


In return the 72nd gave the 5th a very handsome Drum-Major’s staff of ebony. 

Amongst smaller campaigns in which our Gurkhas have distinguished themselves 
of recent years may be mentioned the Burmese war, and the Black Mountain, 
Manipur, Hunza-Nagar, and Waziristan expeditions. 


FREDK. P. GIBBON. 


(Zo be concluded.) 














A NOTABLE “NUMBER”—T. E. BROWN AND WILLIAM BARNES—“ MISSPELLED 
ENGLISH, CALLED ‘ DIALECT’”—A SOUTHRON’S PROTEST—HOwW SHOULD DIALECT 
BE WRITTEN ?—MODERNISATION OF OLD SPELLING—“ THE NIGGER OF THE 
Narcissus”—THE UNSENTIMENTAL SEAMAN, WHAT HE HAS BEEN AND HOW WE 
HAVE USED HIM—AN OBJECT-LESSON OF NATIONAL NEGLECT—THE PARSON AT 
THE WRECK—WANTED, AN HISTORIAN. 





AD I to award a prize among the withal give so lively a portrait of the man, 
novels of the past season, it should that I must take leave to quote them here : 
goto Mr. Joseph Conrad’s “ Nigger of the 
Narcissus.” This story, which ran serially 
in The New Review, came to an end in the 
December number—a number memorable 
for several reasons: for Salt, humourist, Christian, poet ; with a free 
it also terminated Mr. Far-glancing, luminous utterance ; and a heart 
Henley’s strong editorship, Large as St. Francis’s : withal a brain 
and it also contained a Stored with experience, letters, fancy, art, 


** He looked half-parson and half-skipper : a quaint 
Beautiful blend, with blue eyes good v0 see 
And old-world whiskers. You found him cynic, 

saint, 


paper in praise of T. E. 
Brown (0672 October 30th, 
1897)—a man whom I had 
cause to love for his poetry 
and for himself—as_ well 
as a quatrain dedicated by 
Mr. Henley to his memory. 
So you see that this number marked the 
winding-up of two or three diverse interests. 


And scored with runes of human joy and pain. 

*Tis six-and-sixty years he used his gift, 

His gift unparalleled, of laughter and of tears, 

And gave the world a high-piled, golden drift 

Of verse : to grow more golden with the years, 
Till the Great Silence fallen upon his ways 
Breaks into song, and he that had Love hath 

Praise.” 


“To grow more golden with the years ”— 


Mr. Henley’s lines are so dignified, and for I refuse to believe that Brown’s dialect 
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(which is easy to master, and, when mastered, 
gives an added character and piquancy to 
his poems) will stand permanently between 
him and fame. And here I break off to put 
a question to Mr. Andrew Lang. (I am 
coming to “ The Nigger of the Marcissus” 
all in good time: but, as a causeur once 
demanded, What’s the use of an Easy Chair 
if you can’t ramble in it ?) 

In the course of some recent observations 
on the late Mr. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury 
(Second Series) Mr. Lang summed up 
William Barnes, the Dorsetshire poet, as “a 
weariful writer of misspelled English, called 
‘dialect.’” Well, Mr. Lang may call Barnes 
weariful, an he list. This is a free country, 
at least to the extent that any man who 
chooses may yawn over “Zummer Winds” 
or “ The Wife a-Lost.” But I confess that 
“ misspelled English, called ‘ dialect,’ ” sticks 
in my throat. May I even say that it gars 
me fash mysel’ extraordinar’? Hech, mon, 
an’ havena the braw Scots a’ready stown the 
cuddie, but ye maun geck an’ tak’ the gee 
gif a puir Southron gangrel cock an e’e 
attowre the dyke? Excuse me: I have not 
the knack of it. But I believe that “ stown 
the cuddie ” is good, or gude, or guid, Scots 
for “stolen the donkey” (though, oddly 
enough, “tak the gee” does not mean 
“ steal the horse ”), and I was attempting to 
say that it seems hard that a Scotsman 
should be allowed to walk off with the 
animal while an English- 
man may not so much as 
look over the hedge. 


**For old long since, my 
dear, 
For old long since. 
And does Mr. Lang take his 
cup of kindness, as a rule, 


For old long since ?” 


Mr. Lang will reply, per- 
haps, that Barnes was not 
Burns, and that the differ- 





ence between them is 
very much more than phonetic. But so 
much, of course, we allow. Believe me, I 


have no temptation to belittle the literary 
achievements of Scotsmen who have written 
in dialect, considering the pains I have 
been at to understand and read them 
with ease. Men of genius have written in 


Scots, and have raised it to the dignity of 
Thanks to Sir Walter, 


a literary language. 
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most of us have tackled it in our youth ; and 
difficulties of speech are least formidable to 
youth. But found them formidable 
enough, though Mr. Lang as a Scotsman 
may wonder how that could be. At any 
rate, we tackled them and were repaid, 
richly ; and the repayment still goes on. 
Mr. Lang may hesitate to return the com- 
pliment, on the ground that nothing we are 
likely to tell him will repay zs trouble in 
mastering the southern dialects ; and, as I 
said, this is a free country. At the same 
time I can discover no @ priori reason why 
Barnes should be denied the chance which 
has never been seriously denied to Burns. 
The man ¢hought in dialect ; that is certain. 
It is equally certain that he did his best to 
write dialect, and it is the consent of good 
judges that he succeeded. ‘Take this stanza 
of “ Zummer Winds” :— 


we 


‘* Where the sleek-heair’d maid do zit 

Out o’ door to zew or 
knit, 

Below the elem where 

the spring, 

’°S a-runnén, 





an’ the 
road do bring 
The people by to hear 
her zing, 
On the green, 





When she’s a-zeen, an’ 











she can zee— 
O gay is she below the tree.” 


Is “elem,” in line 3, merely “elm” mis- 


spelt? A Dorsetshire man thinks of the 
tree as an “elem,” and a Devonshire man 
thinks of it as an “elum”; and Burns 


thought of an oak as an “ aik,” and wrote it 
so. The rhythm of the line, as it occurred 
to Barnes, required “elem.” “Elm” will 
not scan. Does not, then, this talk of 
“misspelled English, called ‘dialect,’” fly 
rather wide of the mark? To be sure, if 
you care to insist, “ Mary Morison” is written 
in “misspelled English.” 1 think a critic 
who cared to insist upon this would fare ill 
at Mr. Lang’s hands. But shall we try the 
effect of approved spelling and approved 
English ? 


** Last night, when to the trembling string 


The dance went through the lighted hall 4 





No: it is profanation. I take it that 
Burns “misspelled” as deliberately as 
Barnes. In his verse he wrote “ The sodger 


from the war returns”: in an ordinary letter 




















he would have have spelt it “soldier.” And 
if native speech, inflection, accent, add such 
charm to an Ayrshire man’s singing, may 
they not add charm to a Dorsetshire man’s 
singing? Mr. Lang may decline the diffi- 
culties of Dorsetshire speech ; but we know 
that he can use his imagination and _ his 
reason. And, since he has politeness also, 
he will accept, with all the seriousness he 
can command, my assurance that some of us 
see poetry, and even exquisite poetry, in such 
stanzas as the following (in which Barnes 
lamented his lost wife), and consider its 
beauty enhanced by the dialect, that is to 
say, by the very language spelt as it rose 
from his heart to his lips :—- 


“THE WIFE A-LostT. 
‘Since I noo mwore do zee your feiice, 
Upsteairs or down below, 
I'll zit me in the lwonsome pleice 
Wher flat-bough’d beech do grow : 
Below the beeches’ bough, my love, 
Where you did never come, 
An’ I don’t look to meet you now, 
As I do look at home. 


‘Since you noo mwore be at my zide 
In walks in zummer het, 
I'll goo alwone where mist do ride, 
Drough trees a-drippén wet : 
Below the rain-wet bough, my love, 
Where you did never come, 
And I don’t grieve to miss ye now, 
As I do grieve at home. 
**Since now bezide my dinner-bwoard 
Your vaice do never zound, 
Pll eat the bit I can avword 
A-vield upon the ground ; 
Below the darksome bough, my love, 
Where you did never dine, 
An’ I don’t grieve to miss ye now, 
As I at home do pine. 
**Since I do miss your vaice an’ feiice 
In prayér at eventide, 
I'll pray wi’ woone said vaice vor greiice 
To goo where you do bide. 
Above the tree an’ bough, my love, 
Where you be gone avore, 
An’ be a waitén vor me now 
To come vor evermwore.” 





a the same time one struggles to be 
fair ; and therefore I must admit that 
this fashion of adapting one’s spelling to the 
phonetics of dialect should be kept within 
limits; otherwise, as Aristotle put it, we 
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shall be going on to infinity, and desire will 
fail. No hard-and-fast rules can be laid 
down: the whole thing is, and must be, a 
compromise between the writer’s conscience 
and the convenience of his readers. And it 
is possible that Barnes carried his con- 
scientiousness in phonetics a trifle too far. 
As a matter of experience, I find that as I 
grow older I tend to write dialeet more and 
more simply: to rely more and more upon 
the reader’s willingness to meet me half-way ; 
and I believe that this will be the confession 
of more distinguished and 
more popular novelists. 
Chaucer himself would be 
a sealed book to us if to 
acquire his exact pronun- 
ciation were made a con- 
dition of reading him. 
His most learned editor, 
Professor Skeat, has en- 
deavoured by an elaborate 
system of signs and sym- 
bols to teach us how Zhe Canterbury Tales 
should be read :— 





‘*Whan-dhat Aprillo | widh iz-shaurez sdota 
dho-drauht’ ov-Marcha | hath pérsed téo dha- 
root 


and-baadhed év’ri véina | in-swich likaur...” 


—and so forth. But life is short, and man 
is busy and must have time to read other 
poets beside Chaucer. When all is said and 
done, an author usually desires to be read: 
and by the elaboration of spelling the charm 
of dialect, such as it is, may be converted 
into a forbidding nuisance. Burns—great 
artist that he was—knew when to stop: and 
I make Mr. Lang a present of the admission 
that Barnes possibly did not ; that he might 
have conciliated his readers by allowing 
them to supply the dizereses (for instance) 
for themselves. 


i> we indeed the whole question ‘of spell- 

ing in poetry is a ticklish—or shall I 
say kittle?—one to handle; especially in 
dealing with the older poets. Mr. Swin- 
burne tells us in his own vivacious way that 
“if Skelton’s and Wyatt’s orthography may 
be modified or modernised, as assuredly it 
may without protest from any but the most 
horny-eyed and beetle-headed of pedants, 
so assuredly may Chaucer’s.” Professor 
Skeat would deny this and give weighty 
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reasons for his denial. And what are we to 
do when we get back beyond Chaucer? 
One of the freshest lyrics in English, 
“ Alison,” dates from about 1300 A.D. ; and 
begins :— 
‘* Bytwene Merche and Averil, 
When spray biginneth to springe, 
The lutel foul hath hire wyl 
On hire lud to synge ; 
Ich libbe in love-longinge 
For semlokest of alle thynge, 
He may me blisse bringe, 
Icham in hire baundoun.. . . 
I hardly see how you are to modernise that. 


In a recent anthology Mrs. Meynell gallantly 
attempted to modernise a yet earlier lyric, 


the well-known “Sumer is icumen in.” The 
lines 
** Awe bleteth after lomb, 
Lhouth after calvé cu,” 
became 
‘* Ewe bleateth after lamb, 
Loweth cow after calf;” 
which is not quite satisfactory. The line 


must be drawn somewhere ; but I think we 
must leave the drawing of it to the taste and 
tact and care of the anthologist. It is not 
the least of his difficulties, and his success 
in overcoming it will not be the smallest part 
of his justification. We shall not help by 
binding him beforehand with inelastic in- 
structions. 

And now I come to Mr. Conrad’s “ Nigger 
of the Narcissus.” 1 observe with pleasure 
that he omits from his volume the “ Author’s 
Note” which decorated the conclusion of 
the story in the Mew Review. It contained 
many just observations, which the reader 
might have made for himself, or have been 
allowed to discover elsewhere. A good tale 
needs no authors note; and Mr. Conrad’s 
is a thoroughly good tale. As folks usually 
understand the term, it has no “plot.” It 


Ane is just the narrative of the 
7 ~ LATER aie ea 
ON DRY homeward voyage of a 


sailing-ship from Bom- 
bay to London Dock. 

a l\ There is no love-making 
, —no word of it. The Var- 
cissus Carried no woman 
on board ; but per contra 
she carried a _ Russian 
Finn in her crew ; which, 
as every seaman knows, 
is quite enough to account 
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for the foul weather she encountered. Also, 
carried a malingering negro, who 
shammed sick, and kept on shamming it 
until, within sight of land, he actually died. 
The fascination exercised upon the crew by 
this negro and his mysterious state of health 
is the main motive of the story ; and many 
critics will call this story but an “ episode,” 
and compare the book with Mr. Crane’s 
“Red Badge of Courage.” Mr. Conrad has 
indeed something of Mr. Crane’s insistence ; 
he grips a situation, an incident, much 
as Mr. Browning’s Italian wished to grasp 
Metternich: he squeezes emotion and 
colour out of it to the last drop, after a 
fashion of which I believe Carlyle was the 
first discoverer. He is ferociously vivid ; 
he knows the life he is writing about, and 
flings his knowledge at the reader in the 
truculent fashion we are all growing 
accustomed to. But he knows the inside 
of his seamen too: he is no mere counter 
of buttons. And by consequence the crew 
of the Marcissus are the most plausibly life- 
like set of rascals that ever sailed through 
the pages of fiction ; and a good crowd too, 
as our author assures us in his final sen- 
tence: “as good a crowd as ever fisted with 
wild cries the beating canvas of a heavy 
foresail; or tossing aloft, invisible in the 
night, gave back yell for yell to a westerly 
gale.” No one who has had the honour to 
scrape acquaintance with the merchant sea- 
man will fail to recognise in Mr. Conrad’s 
portraits the faces of old friends :—the pious 
serious-minded cook ; the two Norwegians 
sitting side by side on a chest, alike and 
placid, like a pair of love-birds on a perch ; 
Donkin, the impudent 
rights-of-labour 
grumbler ; Singleton, 
the oldest able sea- 
man in the ship, who 
had _ sailed to the 
southward since the 
age of twelve, who in 
forty-five years had 
lived no more than 
forty months ashore, 
and boasted, with the 
mild composure of 
long years well spent, 
that generally from 
the day he was paid 
off from one ship till the day he shipped in 
another he was seldom in a position to dis- 
tinguish daylight—an heroic, a patriarchal 


she 






BEARDS 
THE STORM 

















figure, “the incarnation of barbarian wisdom 
serene in the blasphemous turmoil of the 
world” ; the “old man,” Captain Allistoun, 
with the iron-grey hair, face coloured like 
pump-leather, and a sardonic smile when he 
pronounced his owner’s name :— 





‘He shaved every morning of his life—at 
six—but once (being caught in a fierce hurricane 
eighty miles south-west of 


AFTER 
A CLOSE SHAVE Mauritius) he had _ missed 
aan three consecutive days. He 


feared naught but an unfor- 
giving God, and wished to end 
his days in a little house, with 
a plot of ground attached—far in the country 
—out of sight of the sea.” 





These are the men whom Mr. Conrad 
lets drive through the fierce seas off the 
Cape: true merchant-seamen ; an inarticu- 
late, indispensable, forgotten race ; men hard 
to manage, but easy to inspire ; bearing the 
hardness of their own unique fate ; men who 
know little or nothing of our world, the 
world which exists “ within the frontier of 
infamy and filth, within that border of dirt 
and hunger, of misery and dissipation, that 
comes down on all sides to the water’s edge 
of the incorruptible ocean, and is the only 
thing they know of life, the only thing they 
see of surrounding land—those lifelong 
prisoners of the sea.” For Heaven’s sake 
let us waste no sentiment over them! We 
have always eaten the fruit of their toil and 
hardships, and neglected them utterly ; and, 
whatever we may be, they have been the 
better men for our neglect : men strong and 
mute ; effaced, bowed, and enduring—the 
words are Mr. Conrad’s—like stone carya- 
tides that hold up in the night the lighted 
halls of a resplendent and glorious edifice ; 
that edifice, my respectable friends, being 
British Commerce and the Empire that 
stands upon Commerce. 


UT at least we may pay some tribute 


of admiration to these brave fel- 
lows?” On the whole, I think we had 
better not. It will do them no good, and it 
only stultifies us. I say no more on this 
subject for fear of speaking too bitterly. 
Down in this part of the world we have too 
many object-lessons of England’s gratitude 
towards her merchant seamen. We have a 
coast which, from Bristol around to Falmouth, 
affords no harbour to.a vessel caught in 
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a gale; a coast along which the efforts of 
lifeboatmen or of coastguards with the rocket 
apparatus—however gallant and well-directed 
—are, and always must be, hopelessly in- 
adequate. There can be but one means of 
preventing the hideous loss of life on this 
coast; and that is the construction of a 
harbour of refuge. So long ago as 1858 a 
Royal Commission, appointed to examine 
and report upon the coasts of the United 
Kingdom, recommended the construction of 
such a harbour : 


‘* We consider it purely national, and as such 
we submit that a grant not exceeding £400,000 
should be made for the purpose. The character 
of the works which we have recommended will 
be found to possess the advantage of affording 
shelter in proportion to the extent to which they 
are carried out, and they may therefore be readily 
extended.” 

Twenty-six years passed, and then a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, sitting 
upon the same subject, reported that a 
National Harbour of Refuge ought to be 
constructed without further delay wpon that 
portion of the coasts between Land’s End 
and Wales ; leaving it to a small commission 
of experts to determine the exact site. 

Again thirteen years have passed—and 
nothing has been done. You see, for obvious 
reasons, merchant seamen are of no great 
account as voters. “It is not our business 
to mind state affairs,” said Blake of the 
Navy; “but to prevent foreigners from 
fooling us.” “It is not our business,” says, 
in effect, the merchant seaman, “to mind 
state affairs, but to thresh our ships out 
and home.” And long may he continue to 
say this. If he ever lifts up a hand in 
protest, it is silently, at the end of the 
struggle, in waters far removed from those 





comfortable halls where politicians make 
comfortable after-dinner speeches on the 
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beauty of Voluntary Effort. Voluntary Effort 
is a beautiful thing; until you begin to 
preach it as a narcotic for the public con- 
science. We used to rely on Voluntary 
Effort for the construction of our lighthouses: 
but after two or three centuries we gave up 
that mistake. 





ND here I have opportunity to pay a 
necessary tribute to the memory of a 

man whom I have mentioned twice or thrice 
in these vagrant discourses—the Rev. R. S. 
Hawker. I have been forced quite recently 
to question his handling of historical evi- 
dence; which I believe to have been far 
from exemplary. But I desire to protest 
my belief that he was a good and a great 
man: and of his work as a north-coast 
parson it is impossible to speak without 
enthusiasm and gratitude. It was in 
January 1835 that he took over the care of 
a wild parish upon the coast of which I 
have been speaking. It had known no 
resident vicar for a hundred years. “I 
would rather,” his Bishop wrote, “see you 
placed in some district where access to 
congenial society would be easy to you, and 
where you would be fully appreciated, and 
by being more in tune with things around 
you, would also be more useful, with God’s 
blessing, to others.” Hawker took the 
living, built his vicarage, and devoted his 
lifelong exile to what he terms “perhaps the 
most thankless office in every generation, 
the effort to do good against their will to 
our fellow-men.” He had to soothe the 
wrecker, to persuade the smuggler, to 


Toucn 
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succour and feed the living men thrown up 
by the sea, to rescue and bury the bodies of 
the dead. Even in this last duty of his 
office he met with poor encouragement. 
Custom and red-tape were against decent 
burial for drowned sailors. “Did I,” he 
writes to a friend, “or did I not mention the 
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wreck of the Ben Coolen, East Indiaman, at 
Bude, on the 21st of October—crew thirty- 
two, six saved alive, twenty-six drowned? 
The channel is full: of wreck, cargo, and 
among it corpses. Thirteen came ashore at 
Bude at the time of the wreck, some lashed 
to the raft: these are buried all in one pit 
in Bude churchyard. This I do not call 
Christian burial.” In the dark of Tuesday 








morning, November 4th, a corpse was found 
in a creek a mile south of Hawker’s own 
house. He had it brought up and laid in 
his lych-house, ordered a coffin, and wrote 
to the coroner for a warrant to bury. Bya 
clumsy law this letter must pass from parish 
to parish, through the hands of four or five 
constables. It reached the coroner at noon 
on Wednesday; the coroner’s warrant, 
travelling by the same casual and tardy 
service, arrived at noon on Thursday. By 
this time the poor seaman had lain for 
seventeen days dead, and “it is only by a 
strong effort of my own, and by drenching 
my men with gin (for bearers) that I can 
fulfil the duty which must be done, but 
which nothing could sustain a man to per- 
form but the remembrance that to bury the 
dead won Raphael to Tobit’s house, and is 
one of the seven Corporal Acts of Mercy for 
a Christian man.” A few days later came 
another corpse, with the selfsame detail to 
be gone through ; and soon after, at night, a 
message, “A woman has brought a right 
foot, sir, picked up at Combe.” Hawker 
asks his friends to imagine in what a 
wretched state of nerves—with twelve bodies 
still unfound, and the current always urging 
towards the shore of his parish—he and his 
household listen all night and day for those 
thrilling knocks upon the vicarage door :— 


‘*When all is done, it is not without a battle 
that we can win from the county about 30s. a 
corpse—for each interment the balance, always 
£2 or £3, coming from my own purse. And I 
have this day buried my thirtieth sailor in the 
seamen’s burial-ground by the upper trees. I 
thought you might like to know the details of 
this branch of ministerial duty here by the sea.” 

















Nor does the parson’s work at a wreck 
end here ; as you may read in the penulti- 
mate chapter of Hawker’s “ Footprints of 
Former Men,” or—should you happen to 
come across it—in a small parish history 
written by the Rev. E. G. Harvey, formerly 
vicar of Mullyon, by the Lizard. It is to 
him that the relatives of the drowned write 
for news ; and anticipating this he will, if he 
be a conscientious man, carefully examine 
the bodies, scraps of clothing, etc., for any 
marks that may help towards identification. 
It was Hawker who defied local unpopularity 
and showed the way to these duties, which 
may seem to us but the work of ordinary 
charity. They were by no means ordinary 
in his day ; and if public feeling has changed, 
let him have the praise for that too. 


ERE is an instructive little anecdote, 
illustrating the local habit of mind 
with which Hawker and his fellow-workers 
(of all denominations) had tocope. A young 
clergyman soon after his induction to a 
living on the north coast was awakened, 
one night, with news of a_ wreck. It 
happened that the vessel drove ashore 
about the time of high water, and her 
plucky skipper, in his extremity, boldly 
headed her for land and rammed _ her 
through a narrow inlet of the coast. Here 
she took ground upon a narrow beach within 
easy distance of the rescuers, who managed 
to take off the whole crew. One man, how- 
ever, was brought ashore unconscious, and 
for some time they doubted if any life 
remained in him. The young parson had 
never studied the rules for restoring anima- 
tion in the apparently drowned. He had a 
hazy general idea of the process, but did not 
know how to begin. So he turned to the 
nearest parishioner and asked : 

“How do you usually set to work when 
a poor fellow comes ashore in this con- 
dition ?” 

“ S’arch his pockets.” 

I do not vouch for the truth of this story. 


WISH some historian would do for 
wrecking what Captain the Hon. H. N. 
Shore has done for smuggling. A wealth of 
fine literary stuff could probably be had for 
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the gathering ; it must strew the public 
records as the waste riches of shipping 
strew the shores of the Channel. At present 
the vaguest notions prevail, and no state- 
ment is too wild to escape contradiction. I 
understand, for instance, that the late Mr. 
Froude’s famous account of the wreck of 
the Danish East Indiaman, the Go/den Lion, 
on the Kerry coast, and the subsequent 
silver robbery, is packed with inaccuracies. 
Those who believe whatever they see in 
print—and they are many—aré, it is likely 
enough, profoundly convinced that, at any 
rate until Wesley’s preaching began to take 
effect—ai/ the coast-dwellers in Cornwall 
were confirmed wreckers ; that, as a maga- 
zine-writer put it, “if a Cornishman said 
his prayers at all, he would pray for a good 
wreck”; nay, that sporadic cases occur 
even in our own days. It is true that in 
1619, when Sir John Killigrew was erecting 
the first Lizard lighthouse, he found it 
difficult to procure labour; the reason, as 
he put it, being that “the inabytants neer 
by think they suffer by this erection. They 
affirme I take away God’s grace from them. 
Their English meaning is that now they 
shall receve no more benefitt by shipwreck, 
for this will prevent yt. They have been so 
long used to repe profitt by the calamyties 
of the ruin of shipping, that they clayme it 
heredytarye, and heavely complayne on me.” 
Also the Rev. E. G. Harvey, before men- 
tioned, tells us that as late as December 
1868, when the Worth Briton went on shore 
near St. Michael’s Mount, he heard it re- 
marked by one of his parishioners, “ Pity 
she went so far into the bay. What do they 
in to Penzance want of a wreck in there? 





If she’d come in here she might have done 


some good!” But we must distinguish 


between a venial readiness to profit by the 
windfalls of Providence, and the unpardon- 
able crime of luring vessels to wreck by 
To convince me 


false lights and signals. 
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that this infernal practice was anything like 
as prevalent as it is represented, I shall 
require a deal more of sound evidence than 


I have ever been able to meet with. 


S for the “wreckers”—if you choose 

to call them so—who watched the sea 

for their harvest, and took what it sent, it 
strikes me that a deal of the indignation 
wasted upon them might be more profitably 
employed upon the legislative carelessness 
which made that harvest so rich ; or again 
upon what Mr. Conrad calls “that border of 
dirt and hunger, of misery and dissipation, 
that comes down on all sides to the 


water’s edge of the incorruptible ocean,” 
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and is the only thing the merchant seaman 
sees of surrounding land. He used to be 
preyed upon, no doubt, when he cast his 
vessel on shore. Are you so very sure that 


he fares much better when he brings her 
into port, to-day ? 


A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 











